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Introductory Note 


LET ME ACKNOWLEDGE AT ONCE THAT THIS BOOK 
owes its existence to the ceaseless intellectual 
curiosity of my friend Dr. J. Albert Glump, of 
Nether Blurpington, Hants. His is a mind ever 
busy in the byways of learning, ever pursuing 
some shadowy track which may one day carry 
him to new areas of knowledge. There is no 
question so vast, there is no subject so minute 
but he will strive to shed enlightenment upon it, 
let it be the lost books of Rabelais, the lost tribes 
of Israel, or the lost, stolen or strayed notices in 
the local paper. 

Beginning with the laws that keep 
The planets in their radiant courses , 

And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels , or shoeing horses. 

Yet above all else Dr. Glump is a student 
of the newspapers. To this preoccupation—I 
might almost say passion-—this book owes it 
being. 

For a long time now he has collected news¬ 
paper cuttings on a tremendous variety of 
subjects. Year by year the Glump Scrapbooks 
have grown. Year by year the Universities of 
Athens (Tex.) and Howling Dog (Mich.) send 
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increasing numbers of research students to the 
archives at Nether Blurpington. 

I also have been privileged to undertake 
research there, and it was while I was thus 
engaged that the idea of this book occurred to 
me. Would it not be possible, I asked myself, 
to draw upon that treasure-house of information 
for some slight picture of the contemporary 
world : for aspects of life and thought as our 
newspapers reflect them ? My friend’s permis¬ 
sion being obtained, I set to work. The results 
of my labours can be found in the pages that 
follow. 

Many of the items in the Glunrp Scrapbooks 
—and it necessarily follows in the present work 
—carry their own validity; they need no ex¬ 
planation. On the other hand some of them, in 
the words of my friend, were collected “ just for 
fun.” Nor have I disdained including material 
occasionally “ just for fun.” 

There remains the question of the notes to 
this book: a matter I approach with some 
hesitation. As the initials “ J. A. G.” indicate, 
they are the work of Dr. Glump himself. I 
fully expected them to bear the impress of his 
vigorous, downright mind. I was confident 
that in the main they would reveal him as one 
deeply interested in the complex phenomena of 
modern life. I anticipated that he would temper 
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his respect for long-established institutions with 
an occasional touch of wholesome scepticism. 
But what I had not foreseen was that these notes 
may convey the impression, to persons who do 
not know him, that he writes in a spirit of irony. 
This I find distressing, for quite properly the 
great mass of us have come to regard irony as 
an unwelcome and un-English literary form. 

Be this as it may, I am happy to be authorized 
to announce that at some future date the Glump 
Scrapbooks are to become the property of the 
nation. 

L. R. 
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[.Because we are a reticent race , and because we 
are afflicted with too many Jeremiahs , the world 
hears little of our social and humanitarian triumphs. 
Last year , for example , we had the formation of a 
sub-committee of the Better Conditions for Canaries 
League , a Royal Commission on Disused Water- 
carts , and the inception of the Friends of the Public 
Drinking Fountains. The remarkable leading 
article which follows , written with that breadth of 
outlook so familiar to readers of The T*m*s, 
enlarges the tale of our successes. J. A. G.] 

A HYGIENIC NEW YEAR 
TO ALL 

we deal, ON another page, with the brilliant 
series of diplomatic triumphs which have made 
the year that has passed a memorable one for this 
country. It is our purpose here to refer as briefly 
as possible to the no less brilliant record of 
domestic triumphs. A touch of pride is perhaps 
pardonable, for it is safe to say that no other 
nation can show such a rich variety of peaceful 
achievement during the last twelve months. 
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Prophets of woe, who are, like the poor, always 
with us, talk of unemployment and starvation 
and rising prices. As for rising prices, they are 
but one more sign of that national vitality which 
is the envy and despair of the less-favoured 
nations. In the matter of regional and seasonal 
unemployment and what we prefer to call 
malnutrition, an answer to the pessimists is to be 
found in the latest report of the Commission 
appointed to enquire into the relationship of 
industrial health to malnutrition. This report is 
the fruit of four years’ labour by chosen experts. 
During these four years 76,848 witnesses were 
examined at great length. The conclusion arrived 
at is that, whereas insufficient nutritive stimulus 
may, in some cases, tend to impair the potential 
mental and physical efficiency of a worker, a 
corresponding sufficiency of nutritive stimulus 
may, in other cases, prove beneficial to the 
efficacy of a worker. It was further established 
that those whose purchasing power falls below a 
certain minimum figure are more affected by 
malnutrition and its concomitant inconveniences 
than those whose purchasing power exceeds that 
minimum figure. And it is the former who show 
a tendency to exhibit symptoms of under¬ 
nourishment. It is upon this broad and sane 
basis that the Government will doubtless take in 
hand, during the coming year, the whole question 
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of the requirements of the destitute with regard to 
diet. Let them show the same energetic realism 
as they have shown in such matters as the 
rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge, the drink 
restrictions, and the gambling laws. 

The question must be settled speedily, since 
it is the chief obstacle in the way of the drive for 
physical fitness. An interim report, drawn up 
by a committee of experts of both sexes, all of 
them famous in the sporting world, makes it 
clear that the results obtained from house-to- 
house visits have been most disappointing in 
those very districts where, one would have 
thought, the people had everything to gain 
from a nation-wide organization of physical 
exercises. Instructors, inspectors and other 
officials have usually met with nothing but 
apathy; and sometimes with hostility. The 
report mentions a really scandalous case of a 
tennis-star being thrown out of the house of a 
discourteous unemployed man. On the other 
hand, the movement has caught on in shops and 
banks and offices, and in all places where someone 
in authority has been able to take charge. For 
though, as has been often explained, there is 
no compulsion, yet, from their very position, 
managers and heads of departments have been 
able to insist on discipline and communal effort. 
Furthermore, leading industrial psychologists are 
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agreed that regular, organized physical drill 
imparts self-confidence and develops “ sales- 
attack.” Nothing could demonstrate this more 
clearly than the Kopker Experiment, made last 
September at a well-known West-end establish¬ 
ment. It was the men and girls who had been 
given a medal and bonus for their deep-breathing 
who threw themselves most enthusiastically into 
their work. 

When we turn to the question of Litter, we 
find ourselves face to face with one of the most 
difficult problems of the day. Yet the statistics 
for the last year, published by the Anti-Litter 
League, show that the problem is being 
approached in the right spirit. It is no good 
merely giving the police special powers to deal 
with litter-fiends. A man who is arrested and 
imprisoned for dropping a match or a ’bus- 
ticket may become embittered, and regard him¬ 
self as an enemy of society. That is not what is 
wanted. The problem must be attacked at the 
roots. And the report of the Litter Commission 
shows that the experts are aware of this. The 
public must be educated. It is estimated that 
48,761 tons of matches were dropped in London 
during the last year. This is little short of 
monstrous. A special report of the sub-com¬ 
mittee reveals that paper bags and cigarette ends 
are dropped more often in sheer carelessness than 
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in wanton wickedness. It is therefore a matter of 
lack of civic consciousness, and the course of 
civic lectures given by the Anti-Litter League 
during the last year has attracted large crowds. 
Much support, also, has been given to the sug¬ 
gestion that cases of deliberate litter-dropping 
should be dealt with by a state panel of doctors. 
The discovery of a new disease, Dejicia, should 
help the doctors a good deal in this matter, and it 
should not be difficult to keep under observation 
those who have been certified as prone to drop 
rubbish. The Christmas message of the Minister 
of Hygiene might well be taken to heart. He 
said, at a recent banquet: “ A merry Christmas 
to you all—by which I mean a clean and tidy 
Christmas; and a Happy New Year—by which 
I mean a hygienic New Year. Remember that 
every scrap of paper is a disease-carrier, an eye¬ 
sore, and a disgrace to the twentieth century.” 

Here, then, we have the lesson learnt in the old 
year, and to be applied, we hope, in the year that 
is to come. If we can teach the poor to choose 
their food with more care and to cook it better; 
to do physical exercises every day; to refrain 
from dropping things in the streets—we shall 
have accomplished much. The wave of pros¬ 
perity is gathering force. New branches of the 
great banks are being opened all over the country 
—each a sign of confidence and a symbol of 
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security. More and more paper money is being 
printed. More and more motor cars are being 
sold. Countrymen are leaving the villages, 
attracted by the wages paid by industry, and 
instead of tilling a barren and ungrateful soil, as 
their fathers did before them, they are enrolling 
themselves in the great army of luxury-trade 
employees, the vanguard of a new era of plenty. 
If there are still some fourteen million people 
without enough to eat, that is merely evidence of 
the very high standard set by the rest. And it is 
better to aim high and miss than to be contented 
with a miserable mediocrity. 

Only one discordant note mars the majestic 
harmony of a year of truly magnificent achieve¬ 
ments. In spite of unprecedented efforts made by 
the Post Office, and in spite of such intensive 
advertising campaigns as Telephone Week, Dog- 
Licence Tuesday, and Newspaper-Wrapper 
Friday, an official report confirms the statement 
made in the House of Commons by the Prime 
Minister that Sweden still has more telephones 
per head than England. There must be many 
people in a position to have two or even three 
telephones installed. No nation can call itself 
civilized that is not acutely telephone-conscious. 
But one failure can be temporarily overlooked in 
a year that has seen the building of two more 
luxury liners; the passing, in answer to a 
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democratic outcry from a number of well-to-do 
women, artists, and writers, of a second Bill to 
strengthen still further the bonds of marriage by 
granting divorce at sight; and an increase of only 
some few hundreds a week in violent deaths on 
the road. It is to the enlightened humanitarianism 
of the last surviving democracies that the world 
looks for guidance. 
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[In sprightly mood I often derive benefit from the 
B*av*rbr**k Press, which so well combines vivacity 
with fondness for the Scriptures. This extract 
particularly attracts me : indeed, it is my favourite 
medical mystery. J. A. G ] 

REMOVED WRONG SISTER’S LEG, 
ALLEGATION 

Mushbourne Surgeon in Alleged Drama 
of Two Pretty Girls 
D*ily E*pr*ss Staff Reporter 

Mushbourne, Tuesday. 
ALLEGING THAT Mr. H. J. 
Footsore, a popular 
Mushbourne surgeon, 
amputated her leg last 
Wednesday in mistake for 
her twin sister’s, Mrs. 
Emily Parsnape has ap¬ 
pealed to the General 
Medical Council, de¬ 
scribing Mr. Footsore’s 
alleged mistake as “ an 
outrage,” and, it is 

io 


“ Gather unto me 
all the ancients of 
your tribes, and 
your doctors, and 
I will speak these 
words in their 
hearing, and will 
call heaven and 
earth to witness 
against them.” 

Deuteronomy, 
xxxi, 28 . 




Timothy Shy 

alleged, alleging that the Council is sheltering him 
from the consequences of his alleged lack of due 
attention and care. 

“ We have not heard from the G.M.C. so 
far,” Mr. Duster, Mrs. Parsnape’s solicitor, told 
me tonight, “ but there is no doubt that some¬ 
thing should be done. I cannot say more at 
present.” 

Mrs. Parsnape, an attractive blonde with large 
dark eyes, said indignantly: “I am not vin¬ 
dictive, but neighbours have been noticing my 
going about with only one leg, and there has 
been a lot of unkind gossip in Mushbourne. I 
have no personal feeling against Mr. Footsore, 
but I am determined to show up alleged slackness 
in surgical circles.” 

Mr. Footsore said tonight: “I have heard 
nothing of this alleged incident. I do not 
remember removing Mrs. Parsnape’s leg.” 

Miss Ivy Vidgley, a pretty brunette who 
resembles her twin sister Mrs. Parsnape to an 
extraordinary degree, declined to make any 
statement. 

Feeling runs high in Mushbourne, and many 
leading residents called on Mr. Footsore and 
Mrs. Parsnape tonight to protest against the 
alleged incident owing to which, Mrs. Parsnape 
alleges, she lost her leg. 
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{No digest of the week’s news is more widely 
read than “A Chronicle oj the Week” in the 
S*nd*y T*m*s. The summary which follows is 
notable because it shows how Great Britain can again 
lead the world when she is in the mood —1 should say 
the fighting mood—to issue warnings—that is to 
say stern warnings. J. A. G.] 

A CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK 

By “ Chronicler ” 

A week full of interest for industrialists and 
lovers of sport, titillated by a renewal of the 
liveliness in the Pacific which last year led up to 
the annexation by Swastikistan of the Whopping 
province of Kowtowuo. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 21. 

An undercurrent of nervous apprehension has 
been produced by the news from Choo-Choo, 
on the Swastiko-Kowtow frontier, where over 
5000 Kowtow coolies and the British Consul 
have been killed and three employers rendered 
homeless by a hail of incendiary bombs from 
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Fiats, Heinkels, Junkers, and Hunca-Muncas 
(the new “ mouse-hole ” bombers). The causes 
of this new threat to peace are obscure, but it is 
believed that the dispute originated on Friday 
morning, when an eleven-year-old Swastik school¬ 
boy allowed his kite to drift across the Kowtow 
frontier. The kite descended in a rice-field, the 
property of a cultivator, who, disregarding 
Clause nb (“Non-Dirigibles”) of the Feiting 
Air Pact, neglected to hand it over to the military 
authorities and gave it instead to his youngest 
great-grandniece. The youthful kite-owner made 
prompt representations to the Swastik Air Head¬ 
quarters, and a Note was sent to the Weepin 
Government demanding the surrender of the 
non-dirigible and the punishment of the 
offenders. 

The cultivator and his great-grandniece were 
immediately executed, but the kite had unfor¬ 
tunately been bitten in half by the latter’s tame 
mongoose; and, this being regarded as an act of 
aggression, reprisals were ordered. During a 
three-hours’ bombardment a band of Kowtow 
villagers, armed with gongs which they beat 
vigorously in the hope of frightening away the 
aerial attackers, strayed across the frontier, and 
a Swastik mechanised unit comprising tanks and 
armoured cars was rushed up to the defence. 
No trace has since been found of the villagers. 
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An official Swastik statement declares, however, 
that such a threat to Swastik territorial integrity 
cannot be tolerated, and up to a late hour last 
night Swastik troops were still massing between 
Choo-Choo and Bung-Bung. 

A Friendly Gesture 

Great enthusiasm greeted the arrival at Croy¬ 
don this morning of the Swastik twin-engined 
Hunca-Munca “ Friend of the People.” The 
gallant little machine completed the trip from 
Feiting non-stop in 13 hours 17 minutes, thus 
giving the final lie to the poet’s warning that 
“ East is East, and West is West, but never the 
twain shall meet.” As the Swastik aviators were 
sighted over the Channel British ’planes went up 
to meet them, and it was a pretty sight to see the 
dashing little visitor making circles round her 
phlegmatic hosts as they led her in over Wool¬ 
wich Arsenal and the great new munitions 
factory on the Isle of Dogs; while one of the 
most graceful touches in the whole trip was the 
dropping, just above London Docks, of a 
“ bomb ” which exploded realistically as it reached 
the ground, scattering cordial greetings and 
messages of goodwill. 

It goes without saying that the first to con¬ 
gratulate Dr. Yu Waite and his fellow-pilot on 
the successful completion of their trip was 
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Flying Officer Rhys-Mogg, whose Baby Bittern 
refused to leave its hangar when he made his 
attempt last week on the London-to-Brighton 
record. 

MONDAY 

Eyewitnesses declare that not a house is left 
standing in Choo-Choo, and a “ state of con¬ 
cern ” has been declared in the district. The 
Foreign Office take a grave view of the report 
that Kowtow leaders are urging their followers to 
throw themselves flat on their faces and await 
death should Swastik tanks cross the frontier. 
This is dangerously near a breach of the inter¬ 
national code; and it is felt that unless the 
Weepin Government can put a stop to these 
Unpopular Front tactics the effect on European 
opinion may be very damaging. In official 
circles the greatest reserve is naturally being 
maintained, but a member of the Swastik 
Embassy stated bluntly this morning that, 
although Swastikistan was prepared to minimise 
the Choo-Choo incident, unless the Kowtows 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude major 
fighting was inevitable. 

In the House this afternoon Mr. Eden was 
asked whether, in view of the extent of British 
capital invested in the Choo-Choo Old Birds’ 
Nest and Bamboo industry, it was the intention 
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of His Majesty’s Government to make repre¬ 
sentations in respect of the installation by Italian 
experts of a battery within the Swastik border 
directly commanding the Choo-Choo Old Birds’ 
Nest and Bamboo Canning Company’s plant. 
The Foreign Secretary replied that the available 
information did not bear out the report that the 
batteries had been installed for any purpose other 
than that of friendly target practice, and that His 
Majesty’s Government had the assurance of the 
Italian Government that in case of emergency at 
least five minutes’ warning would be given to all 
employees of the Choo-Choo Old Birds’ Nest 
and Bamboo Canning Plant. Mr. Eden improves 
every day in the riposte and ricochet of Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure. 

Government’s Cuckoo Policy 

Everyone will be delighted that the Egg Act is 
to be extended for another year. The Govern¬ 
ment’s policy has been most effective in increasing 
the consumption of cuckoo’s eggs, and the 
Minister for Ponds and Eggeries received quite 
an ovation when he declared that he looked 
forward to the day when there would be a cuckoo’s 
egg on every breakfast table in the United 
Kingdom. Cuckoos during the past year have 
been laying better and in a greater variety of 
nests than ever before. At the same time it would 
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be foolish to overlook the criticism of a Govern¬ 
ment Back Bencher who remarked that a corollary 
of the Government’s policy was the continued 
decrease in the number of hedge-sparrows—a 
consideration which gave food for thought to the 
many bird-watchers in the Cabinet. 

TUESDAY 

In to-day’s Shove-Halfpenny Finals at 
Wembley Stadium the British champions were 
decisively beaten by an American team captained 
by that pretty player Chick Kurtz, who, although 
injured by a beer bottle thrown by a spectator, 
fought gamely on to win a popular victory; 
and the Platinum Halfpennies will be crossing 
the Atlantic. At the close of the match there was 
a further outbreak of bottle-throwing, and amidst 
jocular cries of “ Shove that! ” the American 
visitors were escorted under police protection to 
a West End hotel—another illustration of the 
value to international amity of these great 
sporting events. 

Mr. Eden’s Firm Stand 

The situation on the Swastik-Kowtow frontier 
was again the subject of vigorous debate in the 
House this afternoon. Mr. Eden, questioned 
about the arrival of 15,000 Eritrean troops and 
a contingent of Italian tanks at Choo-Choo, was 
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able to reply amidst Ministerial cheers that His 
Majesty’s Government were conscious of the 
anxieties of the position and had expressed to 
both the Kowtow and the Swastik Governments 
their concern lest ill-considered action should 
lead to a clash which might be avoidable if the 
situation were handled with due caution and if a 
proper spirit of conciliation were displayed by 
both parties. In view of their recognition of 
the fact that, unless it were possible to suggest 
a means, not indeed of reconciling the parties, 
but of negotiating some form of temporary 
rapprochement such as should facilitate the 
maintenance of the status quo during the estab¬ 
lishment of a basis for discussions by the Great 
Powers, a state of emergency might arise, His 
Majesty’s Government would lose no oppor¬ 
tunity that offered of making any contribution in 
their power towards the peaceful solution of a 
position fraught with difficulties not only for 
the Choo-Choo Old Birds’ Nest and Bam¬ 
boo Industry, but also for Kowtowuo and 
Swastikistan. 

WEDNESDAY 

The Swastik advance on Ping-Ping, in the 
course of which there have been over 7000 
Kowtow casualties, has been held up, and the 
Swastik Government is said to be drafting a 
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Note to the League drawing attention to the use 
by the Kowtow army of Russian pitch-fork and 
scythe-sharpeners. Should this allegation prove 
to have any foundation it is feared that a clash 
between the Kowtow and Swastik forces can no 
longer be averted. 

Mr. Eden’s fighting speech of yesterday has 
had its repercussions abroad, as is shown by the 
conciliatory attitude adopted by Signor Mussolini 
yesterday, when he flew to Choo-Choo to 
attend a fly-past and crawl-round of Italian air 
squadrons and mechanized units. Five hundred 
tanks blundered round and seven hundred and 
fifty bombers and fighters, mostly of the new 
Flilow and Flattenum types, zoomed overhead as 
the Dictator reiterated his desire for peace. No 
credence is given by the Foreign Office to com¬ 
plaints from the Kowtow Government that the 
bombardment of Choo-Choo was carried out by 
Flattenum ’planes, five of which were forced down 
within the Kowtow frontier by boredom and 
exhaustion of explosives; and Signor Musso¬ 
lini’s assurance that the concentration of Italian 
troops on the Swastik-Kowtow frontier is merely 
a precautionary measure dictated by the necessity 
of safeguarding Italian interests in the Choo- 
Choo Old Birds’ Nest and Bamboo Industry 
will be welcomed by official circles. 
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Prolonging Life 

Striking progress is shown at the annual 
exhibition of the Invalid Chair and Mail-Cart 
Workers’ Institute. The year’s research has been 
mainly directed towards prolonging the life of 
perambulator wheels: brake lining, spoke 
durability and lubricating oil consumption have 
all been subjected to close investigation, while 
work on two testing machines has been carried 
on continuously in order to ascertain the effect of 
varying weights, temperatures, noises, and nurses 
on the life of perambulators. In short, the 
Institute has moved a long way towards the 
evolution of a perambulator-wheel which will 
last longer. 

THURSDAY 

The Swastik-Kowtow disturbances have taken 
a fresh turn. At Ping-Ping a battle is reported 
to be in progress in which tanks, armoured 
cars, bombers, and flame-throwers are engaged. 
Mystery surrounds the Kowtow source of supply. 
It is rumoured, however, that the Swastik 
Government are rewriting their Note to the 
League, substituting for the allegations con¬ 
cerning the Kowtow use of Russian pitch-fork 
and scythe-sharpeners a series of graver charges; 
and an official stated this morning that unless the 
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spirit of accommodation and collaboration neces¬ 
sary to provide a basis for discussion and arbi¬ 
tration were displayed in a more marked degree 
there was now little hope of averting the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

The Government take a serious view of the 
fresh war threat in the Pacific, and Mr. Eden, 
who has been bird’s-nesting in the Orkneys, 
hurried to Downing Street in time for lunch 
today. The Foreign Secretary is fully alive to 
the need for prompt decision, and it is con¬ 
fidently expected that within the next few weeks 
he and his subordinates will be able to outline 
suggestions for a Committee to find a basis for 
negotiations leading to a scheme, with variants, 
for a World Conference on Old Birds’ Nests 
and Bamboo. 

Closer Ties with Swastikistan 

Optimism was the key-note at a dinner given 
last night by the Federation of Old Birds’ Nest 
and Bamboo Industries to members of the 
Swastik Military Mission. Sir Joseph Fischvogel, 
President of the Federation, emphasizing the 
importance to world prosperity of a better 
understanding between Great Britain and 
Swastikistan, prophesied an era of closer co-oper¬ 
ation, and Mr. Hitchu, Military Attache to the 
Swastik Embassy, expressed a hope that the world 
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was big enough for them both; while the 
general feeling of the assembly was neatly 
summed up by Mr. Schultz, a Director of the 
Choo-Choo Old Birds’ Nest and Bamboo 
Canning Company, who declared that Swastikis- 
tan had everything to gain from Kowtowuo. 

FRIDAY 

Events are moving swiftly on the Swastik- 
Kowtow fontier. Today’s communique reveals 
the fact that military operations on a large scale 
are in progress between Choo-Choo and Ping- 
Ping. The Italian Commander-in-Chief, General 
Badodoro, claims the capture of 27 Russian tanks 
and 52 machine guns. The Russian Commander, 
Field-Marshal Bumpov, and eighteen members 
of his Staff, in pursuance of M. Stalin’s plan for 
tightening up the army, were shot this morning 
as “ enemies of the people,” but an unofficial 
Russian communique states that nineteen Flilows, 
seven Flattenums, and five Hunca-Muncas have 
been forced down and their Italian pilots taken 
prisoners. 

An Unjust Imposition 

Widespread indignation is felt over the scheme 
adumbrated by the ABC Croquet Association, 
which claims that its responsibility towards 
maintaining the standard of croquet play demands 
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greater financial support, for levying a shilling 
tax on every standard croquet mallet-head passed 
by the Association. This means in effect that 
for every standard croquet mallet-head passed 
by the Association the player will pay a shilling 
more. 

The consternation among croquet players over 
the “ bob-a-nob ” tax, as it is popularly dubbed, 
was aptly expressed by Lieut.-Colonel Reginald 
Popper, President of the Lake District and 
Fenlands Croquet Board, who declared that the 
Association’s plan would not have his support. 
Croquet, as he put it, is a working man’s game; 
and by increasing the cost of the working man’s 
week-end croquet tournament we run a grave 
risk of lowering the nation’s standard of physical 
fitness. The manager of one of the principal 
firms manufacturing croquet mallet-heads was of 
the opinion that the proposed tax would seriously 
increase the overhead costs of croquet mallet 
production. All lovers of sport will hope that 
the ABC Croquet Association will reconsider 
a scheme which may have adverse effects on a 
peculiarly British pastime. 

British Plan for Kowtowuo 

Question-time yesterday once more showed 
the House in inquisitive mood. Cross-examined 
on the bombing of Choo-Choo, Mr. Eden 
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admitted that His Majesty’s Government had up 
to the present received no reply from the Italian 
Government to their Note suggesting an inter¬ 
national inquiry into the destruction of the 
Choo-Choo Garden City, but urged the House 
to take into account the slowness of the post 
between London and Rome. In reply to further 
questions the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
pointed out that owing to the fact that His 
Majesty’s Consul at Choo-Choo was missing, the 
Government had received no first-hand evidence 
from official sources on which a considered 
report on the circumstances in which the destruc¬ 
tion of the Old Birds’ Nest and Bamboo Garden 
City took place could be properly based; and 
that British participation in an international 
inquiry on those circumstances would be severely 
hampered by the consideration that on the maps 
at present available to officials of the Foreign 
Office the Garden City was not marked and 
could not therefore be properly deemed to exist. 

On the necessity for averting a clash in the 
Pacific, Mr. Eden, whose apt reference to 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee delighted a House 
which has a weak spot for literary Cabinet 
Ministers, was again bluntly outspoken. He 
declared himself keenly aware of the fact that 
hopes of preserving peace turn on the possibility 
of restricting the conflict, and in view of the large 
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numbers of foreign volunteers who are reported 
to be serving with the Russian and Italian forces 
on the Swastik-Kowtow frontier, he emphasized, 
in a general statement of policy, the readiness of 
His Majesty’s Government to take the responsi¬ 
bility of outlining a scheme for calling together 
a Conference on Non-Intervention, with special 
reference to the withdrawal of Kowtow and 
Swastik nationals. Meanwhile he was able to 
communicate to the House Signor Mussolini’s 
expressed willingness to allow a representative to 
attend a Conference on Old Birds’ Nests and 
Bamboo—a significant close to a week of swift 
decisions, in which Great Britain has once more 
assumed her rightful place in the forefront of 
international influence. 

SATURDAY 

Conditions in the stock markets were apathetic 
earlier in the week, but the latest news from the 
Pacific has produced a rally. After a cautious 
opening, Bamboos experienced a brisk recovery, 
and Old Birds’ Nests are still high. While 
Cuckoos remain obstinately erratic, Perambula¬ 
tors Pref. have spurted, and renewed activity in 
Hunca-Muncas, Flilows and Flattenums brings 
the week to a close on a hilarious note. 





IV 


[Viscount C*stl*r*sse , I understand , is accepted 
as easily the best-informed and scholarly social 
commentator by all men-about-town and a few 
million hosts and hostesses in Galashiels and else¬ 
where. J. A. G.] 

THE LONDONER’S LOG 

Edited by VISCOUNT C*STL*R*SSE 

HOTEL DU COSMOS ET SAN MARINO, 

ST. MORITZ 

here AT st. moritz at the end of January it 
cannot be truthfully said that man more purely 
lives, less oft does fall, than in that ancient 
monastic life of which my old friend St. Augustine 
was such an enthusiastic exponent, but it is 
mighty pleasant for all that. 

The snow, they tell me, is crisp—though it 
can be as flabby as it likes for all I care, because 
I am no great shakes upon a pair of skis—and I 
have the best of evidence, of my old eyes in fact, 
that the sun shines all day, and a lot of beautiful 
women and witty men come pouring out of the 
express trains every day. 
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Toby Fitzgodfrey is here, and if I knew half as 
much about end-play and squeeze-play as Toby 
does I would be an even better bridge player than 
I am, and that is going some, as my American 
hostess, the Marchesa de Montefiascone-Capone, 
would say. Her father was an old friend of 
mine in the days when he was honest Governor 
Stan Boote of Oklahoma, and the Marchesa is one 
of the most beautiful women I have ever seen, 
and with this my friend William Gerhardi agrees. 

William is not out here just now. I wish he 
was. He is one of the wittiest men of my 
acquaintance and I suppose I have heard more 
brilliant conversation in one way and another 
than most of my contemporaries. 

Slinger Jorrock, for instance, what a talker 
he was. And Osbert Fishprackle. And little 
Jimmy Hawsprentice. Dear Heaven, there were 
wits for you. They could set the table on a roar. 

Lady “ Bobbie ” ffiennes wears a pretty 
trousering when she goes a-roving by the light of 
the sun, and it is not of every member of her 
incomparable sex that the same can be said. She 
takes a tumble on her skis with a careless 
elegance which would have made Herrick’s Julia 
a little apprehensive of the fidelity of her poeti¬ 
cally-minded boy-friend. 
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It was Lord ffiennes, the father of the present 
one, who dealt me my first poker-hand in a real 
West-End club, a pretty fair thrill for a youngster. 
He was a wise old bird with a nice taste in trout- 
rods. But that was when I was a carefree lad 
before the war, and things were different, fellers, 
in those days. 

The Phipps-Raphael twins have arrived, and 
if I could remember more than a smattering of 
my Greek, I would quote you something out of 
the Homeric hymns about Castor and Pollux. 
As it is, all I can say is that they are an uncom¬ 
monly good-looking pair of boys, and as like as 
two peas. Talking of which they have a way of 
doing aubergine babylonienne here which should 
be carefully investigated by anyone who aspires 
to follow Brillat-Savarin. I do not guarantee 
that it contains the grated peacocks’ tongues 
upon which old Lucullus would have insisted, as 
you will recall in the second book of Satires, 
about half-way through, but the sauce is some¬ 
thing to dream about. 

I knew Brillat-Savarin’s grandson and disliked 
his clothes. 

France is in an interesting situation just now, 
and I am confident that M. de St. Remy is the 
man to watch. But Betty Starling has just gone 
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past in black shorts which show up a merveille 
against the snow, and I would sooner watch her 
than de St. Remy, even though we were at school 
together, and even though he has risen to the 
Ministry of the Interior in France, while I, who 
frequently beat his posterior with a fives bat, am 
still your humble servant. And now to the 
bridge-table and a long cold drink. . . . 
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Francis Iles 

“ Eastern Love-Song ” 


D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
A Fearless Bishop 


J. B. Morton 

Among the New Fiction 
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[A complete report from the daily Press of a 
most remarkable obscenity prosecution. I can 
remember nothing quite like it, unless it be the case 
of the short-sighted Town Councillor who laid 
information against the works of William Words¬ 
worth because, as he alleged, they contained a 
poem obscenely entitled “ Intimations of Im¬ 
morality.'” The trial might appear fantastic to the 
ordinary citizen, but it is to be remarked that the 
magistrate and prosecuting counsel availed them¬ 
selves freely of words that had actually been spoken 
in such cases before. These quotations are placed 
in inverted commas. Some of them, perhaps, are 
the most fantastic part of the whole fantastic 
proceedings. J. A. G.] 

“EASTERN LOVE-SONG” 
Magistrate Orders Copies of “ Disgusting 
Book ” to Be Destroyed 

DRAMATIC SCENE IN COURT AT CLOSE 
OF CASE 

“ put in a word, the view of this Court is that 
this is a disgusting book when properly read.” 
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This was the comment made by Sir Tinker 
Taylor at Bow-wow Street yesterday, in making 
an order for the destruction of copies of a book 
entitled ‘ Eastern Love-Song ’ which had been 
seized. Messrs. Ding, Dong and Bell, Ltd., of 
Well Street, were summoned to show cause why 
copies of the book, which was published by them 
seven years ago, should not be destroyed on the 
ground that it was obscene. 

The Attorney-General (Sir John Spratte), Mr. 
Thomas Tucker and Mr. William Winkie 
appeared for the Director of Public Prosecu¬ 
tions ; for the defendants were Mr. John Horner, 
K.C., and Mr. L. B. Blue. An interesting touch 
marked the opening of the proceedings when the 
Attorney-General on behalf of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions offered his congratulations 
to the magistrate, whose hundredth birthday it 
was yesterday. 

Sir John Spratte, opening the case, remarked 
that the attention of the public and therefore of 
the authorities had been called to the book by 
an article in a newspaper. It would appear that 
the book had been published nearly seven years 
ago, and no doubt there would be animadversion 
on that point from the other side; but it was, 
thank Heaven, never too late to prosecute. 

The only point to be considered was whether 
the book was an obscene production. Just 
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seventy years ago Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
defined the test for obscenity in these words : 

“ The test for obscenity is this, whether the 
tendency of the matter charged as obscenity is to 
deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open 
to such immoral influences and into whose hands 
a publication of this sort might fall.” 

Those words were spoken seventy years ago, 
and we might congratulate ourselves as a nation 
that in the matter of purity, morality, and refusal 
to allow the public discussion of questions of sex 
(he apologized for the word), the law observes 
exactly the same standards today as it did in mid- 
Victorian times. One of these standards, as 
enunciated by Cockburn, is the refusal of any 
more licence to the printed word than would be 
allowed to the spoken word in a drawing-room 
of Victorian young ladies. 

That is only right and proper. There are, 
unhappily, a large number of persons whose 
minds might be open to immoral influences, and 
it is the primary duty of literature to guard such 
unfortunate persons from the evil tendencies of 
their own natures. It had been suggested else¬ 
where, and no doubt it would be suggested again, 
that the primary duty of literature is to speak the 
truth, fearlessly and ruthlessly: that it should 
ignore the existence of those persons whom the 
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law was concerned to safeguard, and address 
itself only to those whose minds were capable of 
resisting evil influences. To a clean-minded 
individual such a proposition must appear both 
cynical and wicked. It is the duty of the 
strong to protect the weak, the healthy to 
protect the sick, the clean to protect the dirty- 
minded. 

“ There has been a great deal of liberty or 
licence permitted for good or bad reasons,” said 
the Attorney-General, “ but sooner or later, it 
would seem to me, the limits of publications of 
this sort will have to be tested. This book 
deals with what everybody will recognize as 
an unsavoury subject—gratification of sexual 
appetite.” 

It is true, Sir John Spratte continued, that in 
the present instance this gratification masquerades 
under the name of love and is set out with a great 
deal of flowery language. Nevertheless, such a 
subject is in itself calculated to incite lust in dis¬ 
ordered minds, and in this case the author had 
not been content to hint at such matters as are 
usually considered unfit for contemplation by 
decent people, but had even gone so far as to name 
certain portions of the female anatomy, usually 
better left unmentioned, in a blatant manner 
likely to upset the moral balance of any schoolboy 
into whose hands the book might fall. 
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He referred particularly to the word ‘ breasts/ 
which occurred with monotonous regularity 
throughout the work. Schoolboys, it must have 
been known to the author and publishers, have 
no breasts (in the technical sense of the word); 
and these references could not but perplex and 
disturb them, with the result that irreparable 
harm might be done to the more feeble-minded 
element of the youth of this country. Even 
young girls ought, in his view, to be protected 
from the knowledge of what, by the inscrutable 
ordinance of unspeakable Nature, was to be 
inflicted on them later. Yet imagine the horror 
and dismay which would fill their childish bosoms 
(if he might be permitted the word) on the 
perusal of this pernicious stuff, while the realiza¬ 
tion was forced upon them of what was to be the 
fate of those same innocent bosoms in later years. 
Breasts were obscene, and there could be no two 
opinions about it. 

The Attorney-General then proceeded to read 
certain passages from the book, while the 
magistrate held his hands over his ears. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : I could not help hearing 
something of what you were reading, Sir John. 
Do I understand that the author likens these 
breasts to rows ? 

The Attorney-General: That is so. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : Rows of what ? 
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The Attorney-General: I think it is the animal 
that is meant: the roe-buck. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: I don’t understand. How 
can the female bosom be like roe-bucks ? 

The Attorney-General: I think that is in¬ 
tended to be poetical. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: I don’t understand. It 
isn’t my idea of poetry at all. 

The Attorney-General: It is the same when 
he compares the lady’s stomach to a heap of 
wheat. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : I don’t understand. 
Was it his intention to suggest that she was 
deformed in some way ? 

The Attorney-General: No, it is just the 
author’s idea of poetry. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : I don’t understand it at 
all. It isn’t my idea of poetry. 

The Attorney-General: 1 don’t think it would 
be any clean-minded Englishman’s idea of poetry. 
I believe the author came from one of the Eastern 
nations. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Is he present in court? 

The Attorney-General: I am told that an 
attempt was made to serve a summons upon him 
to attend, but he is believed to be dead. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: I am sorry to hear it. 
A taste of British justice might have proved 
salutary. We don’t go about comparing the 
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stomachs of our wives to heaps of wheat in this 
country. 

The Attorney-General: At any rate, not with 
impunity, I hope. 

Miss L. Muffet gave evidence concerning an 
article she had written upon the book. 

The Attorney-General: You expressed your¬ 
self strongly ? 

The witness agreed and said that she had 
quoted a phrase from another writer which 
summarized her own opinion. The phrase was : 
“ I would rather put a phial of prussic acid in 
the hands of a healthy girl or boy than the book 
in question.” 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Wait a minute. We 
must have evidence of that. Send out for a phial 
of prussic acid and a healthy girl or boy. 

The Attorney-General: I think the quotation 
was intended metaphorically. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Eh ? She had better 
hold the phial of prussic acid in her right hand and 
the book in her left. The healthy girl or boy can 
stand there. Then we shall see which article she 
puts in her or his hands. 

The Attorney-General : I don’t think the 
witness intended to be taken quite so literally. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Eh ? You mean an 
unhealthy girl or boy would do as well ? We 
must get to the bottom of this. Take the common 
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cold for instance. Would you rather place a 
phial of prussic acid in the hands of a girl or boy 
suffering from a common cold, or this book ? 

Witness: I would rather place a phial of 
prussic acid in the hands of anyone than this 
book. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : In mine, for instance ? 

Witness: Certainly. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : That is your considered 
opinion ? 

Witness : It is. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Irrespective of whether I 
have a cold or not ? Or even toothache ? Very 
well, that’s all I wanted to know. Proceed, 
Sir John. 

Mr. Alvidy Vomit, an official employed by the 
National Prudery League, gave evidence con¬ 
cerning a report he had made on the book. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Horner, Mr. Vomit 
denied that he had tried to make a “ stunt ” out 
of the book in order to advertise the National 
Prudery League. 

Mr. Horner : Is not this prosecution nothing 
but a “ stunt ” ? 

Witness : Not at all. It is my duty to de¬ 
nounce dirt where I can find it. 

“For thirty years,” added Mr. Vomit, “ I 
have stood at the mouth of the sewer, searching 
for and devouring obscenity-” 
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Mr. Horner : For a salary ? 

Witness: I received a salary, naturally. A 
man must live. 

Mr. Horner: Do you agree that those who 
delve in slime must become slimy themselves ? 

Witness: Certainly not. When I delve in 
slime I am sheathed in the armour of self- 
righteousness. 

Mr. Horner: Do you claim, then, that this 
lucrative delving in “ filth ” has left you, or made 
you, so much purer than all the rest of humanity 
that they cannot be trusted to choose their own 
literature and art until it has been expurgated by 
you ? 

Witness : I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Horner: In any case, if so much contact 
with filth and obscenity has left you unsmirched, 
is that not proof of the harmlessness of 
obscenities ? 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Where is that phial 
of prussic acid ? Haven’t they brought that 
prussic acid yet ? 

Chief-Inspector Pussycatte gave evidence as to 
seizing twelve copies of ‘ Eastern Love-Song ’ 
at the offices of Messrs. Ding, Dong and Bell, 
Ltd. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Horner, the Chief- 
Inspector said that he had read the book. He 
knew it had been the subject of an attack in a 
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newspaper, but understood that it had received 
high praise from certain distinguished critics and 
reviewers. He could not agree with these that 
it was a distinguished piece of literature. The 
theme was objectionable. 

Mr. Horner : You consider yourself competent 
to pass judgment on a piece of literature ? 

Witness: Certainly. Anyone can judge a book. 

Mr. Horner : It does not perturb you that 
your judgment of this book differs from the 
eminent literary persons whose names I have 
mentioned ? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Horner : You consider them wrong and 
yourself right ? 

Witness : The theme is objectionable. 

Mr. Horner : The theme is sexual love. You 
consider sexual love objectionable ? 

Witness : It’s not the sort of thing that ought 
to be written about. There are enough decent 
things to write books about without having to 
choose indecent ones. 

Mr. Horner: You consider sexual love 
indecent ? 

Witness : Anything can be indecent in the 
wrong place. 

Mr. Horner : Please answer my question. Do 
you consider that you are standing in this court 
today as the result of an act of indecency ? 
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Sir Tinker Taylor: He can’t give evidence 
on that. It’s not within his knowledge. Were 
your parents married, Inspector? 

Witness : Certainly they were, sir. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Then the presumption 
is that the act was decent. You know the 
view the law takes, Mr. Horner. If there is 
marriage, the act is decent. If there is not 
marriage, the act is indecent. It’s quite simple. 
It has nothing to do with nonsense about love or 
anything like that. Isn’t that the view the law 
takes, Sir John ? 

The Attorney-General: Certainly. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: And I understand that 
the basis of your case is that in this book the 
parties are not married and therefore the act is 
indecent and should not have been written 
about ? Isn’t that so ? 

The Attorney-General: Partly, without doubt. 
But the law goes further than that. Even when 
the act is decent and a condition of marriage 
exists, the law considers that it should not be 
written about in case the book should fall into 
the hands of those who are not married and 
might therefore take an indecent view, or form 
an indecent conception, or otherwise admit some 
suspicion of indecency into their minds concern¬ 
ing an act which, decent as it may have been for 
the persons concerned in the book, would be 
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indecent for themselves if they were to allow 
their salacious imaginations to project them into 
the place of one of the parties to the act and thus 
obtain an improper gratification from such a 
mental exercise. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Hasn’t that phial of 
prussic acid come yet ? 

“ The book is alleged to be obscene,” added 
the Attorney-General. “ A person who chooses 
an obscene theme cannot but write an obscene 
book. That is the case for the prosecution.” 

Mr. Horner said that this was a prosecution of 
great and far-reaching importance: to literature 
it was indeed, so far as this country was con¬ 
cerned, vital. The first point of the greatest 
possible importance was that this book, which 
was now being prosecuted as obscene, had been 
received on its first publication seven years ago 
by every reputable critic with the highest praise, 
emphasizing the beauty of its treatment and the 
way in which it elevated physical love on to the 
spiritual sphere. That this was the case no 
normal person could surely deny. To call 
obscene such a beautiful paean of love, expressed 
so simply and yet so magnificently, could indicate 
nothing but that the obscenity was in the mind 
of the condemner. He hoped to call repre¬ 
sentatives of these critics, persons well qualified 
(better qualified perhaps than an Inspector of 
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Police) to pronounce upon matters of literary 
merit: in addition he wished to call evidence 
from every conceivable walk of life as to whether 
the tendency of this lovely prose-poem was to 
deprave and corrupt. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: The test is whether 
the book is likely to deprave and corrupt those 
whose minds are predisposed to depravity and 
corruption. How can the evidence of a number of 
persons with undepraved and incorruptible minds 
bear on that point ? I have grave doubts whether 
such evidence is admissible. 

“ If I am not allowed to call this evidence,” 
said Mr. Horner, “ it means that a magistrate is 
virtually a censor of literature.” 

“ I don’t think people are entitled to express 
an opinion upon a matter which is for the decision 
of the court,” replied Sir Tinker Taylor. 

Miss Marjorie Daw, editor of “ The See-Saw,” 
a literary journal, and literary critic of the week 
to the B.B.C., stated that she had read ‘ Eastern 
Love-Song.’ 

Mr. Horner : “In your view is it obscene ? ” 

Sir Tinker Taylor: “ No, I shall disallow 
that. Would you put such a book in the hands 
of a girl or boy of sixteen ? ” 

Witness : “ All over London you see books of 
a lustful tendency, and there is nothing to prevent 
a boy or girl buying them.” 
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Witness added that in any case this book 
was not written or published for girls and 
boys of sixteen, and she saw no occasion to 
force it upon them by putting it into their 
hands. If, however, they chanced on it, she 
did not think that any harm could possibly 
result, unless they were already dirty-minded 
little beasts. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Can’t you realize that it 
is the dirty-minded little beasts that we are here 
in this court to protect ? 

Mr. Horner said he formally tendered a 
hundred and seventy-two other witnesses, who 
included, as well as literary critics, doctors, 
clergymen, booksellers, metal-workers, bus- 
drivers, plasterers, fishmongers, zip-fastener 
manufacturers, market gardeners, and the people 
who make the holes in perforated zinc sheets. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: “ I reject them all.” 

Mr. Horner : “ Then I ask you to state a case 
upon a point of law.” 

Sir Tinker Taylor: “ No, I shall not state 
a case.” 

Mr. Horner said that, having regard to the 
position, he did not think any useful purpose 
would be served by putting Mr. Ding, Mr. 
Dong, or Mr. Bell into the witness-box, but he 
would call attention to the price at which the 
book had been issued, namely five guineas, with 
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the express purpose of preventing any such 
dirty-minded little beasts as the court wished to 
protect from spending their pocket-money in 
obtaining a copy. 

That, however, was not the main point. The 
contention of the defence was that the treatment 
of a theme which to some minds might seem 
obscene but to others was beautiful, that is to 
say physical love, could not possibly offend 
against the law, or even against good taste. It 
was poetry of the very highest order. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: Nonsense. The test of 
poetry, as opposed to prose, is that it rhymes. 
I heard no rhymes in the passages which the 
Attorney-General read. 

Mr. Homer : There is blank verse. That does 
not rhyme. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: That’s quite different. 
You mean Shakespeare, I suppose ? For the 
purposes of this court I rule that the test of poetry 
is that it rhymes, except in the case of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Horner, continuing his remarks, said that 
the Attorney-General had quoted Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn’s test for obscenity, but he had 
not added that this test was designed to apply 
only to works of a definitely pornographic 
nature, with a pornographic intention. It was 
absurd to apply it, as the prosecution wished to 
apply it in this case, to a work of high literary 
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merit. He was aware that there was precedent 
for this, only too much precedent; but he hoped 
that in this case a more enlightened view would 
be taken at last. In this connection it was 
interesting to see how other countries approached 
the problem. 

In New Zealand, for instance, it is laid down 
that the magistrate, in determining indecency, shall 
take into account not only the literary merit of 
the document in question, but its actual purpose ; 
and that it shall not be held to be indecent unless 
it is of a definitely immoral or mischievous 
tendency. 

In the United States of America enlightenment 
had also now appeared, after a period of blind 
prudery comparable to that reigning here. Three 
years ago a distinguished judge in that country 
had made the ruling that it is only with the 
normal person that the law is concerned, not 
with those whose minds are already predisposed 
to corruption, and this was the only proper test 
of obscenity; while in another case, not dis¬ 
similar from that now being tried, the judge 
expressed himself as follows : 

“ 1 decline to believe that so large and repre¬ 
sentative a group of people would rally to the 
support of a book which they did not genuinely 
believe to be of importance and literary merit. 
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The Court is of the opinion , moreover , that this 
group of people , collectively , has a better capacity 
to judge of the value of a literary production than 
one who is more apt to search for obscene passages 
in a book than to regard the book as a whole. 

“ This is not a book where vice and lewdness 
are treated as virtues or which would tend to 
incite lustful desires in the normal mind. There 
is no way of anticipating its ejfect upon a dis¬ 
ordered or diseased mind , and if the courts were to 
exclude books from sale merely because they might 
excite lust in disordered minds our entire 
literature would very likely be reduced to a 
relatively small number of uninteresting and 
barren books. The greater part of the classics 
would certainly be excluded. To my way of 
thinking , Truth should always be accepted as a 
justification for literature.” 

Those were wise and enlightened words. It 
was not for him to press their acceptance on the 
present Court, but he did ask most earnestly that 
the normal person should be regarded as the 
touchstone for obscenity in a literary work, and 
not, as has lamentably been the case hitherto, to 
the shame of our Courts and our national reputa¬ 
tion, the person with a mind already disordered. 
We English pride ourselves on our freedom and 
liberty. What could be more tyrannical than 
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that the law should force our literature to act 
as the hand-slave to a prurient schoolboy ? 

In the words of yet another judge in the United 
States : 

“ I question whether in the end men will not 
believe that truth and beauty are too precious to 
society at large to be mutilated in the interests of 
those most likely to pervert them to base uses. 
Indeed , it seems hardly likely that we are even 
today so lukewarm in our interests in letters or 
serious discussion as to be content to reduce our 
treatment of sex to the standard of a child's 
library in the supposed interest of a salacious few.” 

Sir Tinker Taylor then delivered judg¬ 
ment. 

To quote the words of some of my illustrious 
predecessors, he said, “ The only point to be 
considered is whether this book is regarded as 
obscene in this country now. The opinion of 
books in other countries, or of old books in other 
ages is not relevant. What I have to consider is 
not whether a work is of literary or of other merit, 
but whether it is so obscene that publication of 
it would amount to a misdemeanour. 

“ There are plenty of people who would be 
neither depraved nor corrupted by reading a 
book like this. But it is to those whose minds are 
open to immoral influences that I refer. 
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“ A man must not say he is a poet and be 
filthy. He has to obey the law just the same as 
ordinary citizens, and the sooner the highbrow 
school learn that the better for the morality of 
this country.” 

Mr. Justice Cope, continued Sir Tinker 
Taylor, in the leading case of Queen v. Bickley, 
said : “I think the test of obscenity is whether 
the tendency of the matter charged is so obscene 
as to deprave or corrupt those whose minds are 
open to immoral influences.” 

It was all very well for counsel to talk about 
normal persons and the liberty of Englishmen; 
but the law which he was sitting there to ad¬ 
minister demanded that normal persons should 
protect the abnormal ones, and a plea for liberty 
sometimes came dangerously near a plea for 
licence. 

He had not read the book in question himself, 
considering it neither appropriate nor practicable 
to do so, but after the passages which he had been 
unable to help hearing read out by the Attorney- 
General he had no hesitation whatever in saying 
that the book was an obscene libel: put in a 
word, a disgusting book when properly read. 
He would make an order for destruction and fifty 
guineas costs against each defendant. 

At this point a singular development occurred. 

Mr. Horner, who had been observed to be in 
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consultation with the defendants, rose to say that 
information of a startling nature had just reached 
him. He regretted that he had not been put in 
possession of it before the magistrate had 
announced his decision, for it appeared that the 
decision must now be rescinded. It seemed that 
the book in question was nothing less than an 
excerpt from the Bible. It was in fact the section 
known as the Song of Solomon. He wished to 
point out that Messrs. Ding, Dong and Bell had 
no knowledge of this, not having encountered 
the original in the course of their reading. The 
manuscript had been submitted to them in the 
usual way, as a translation from the Arabic. 
They had at once recognized its poetic quality 
and had published it in perfect good faith, under 
the title of “ Eastern Love-Song.” 

It might seem curious, added Mr. Horner, that 
no one, not even the eminent literary critics 
whose names had been mentioned, should have 
recognized the source of the extract; and he 
could only account for it by suggesting that few 
persons make a study of the more unusual 
portions of the Bible after their schooldays. The 
further those schooldays recede, the more do 
memories of this sort tend to pass out of the mind. 
Indeed, if he might venture to suggest it, even 
the occupant of the Bench himself had probably 
at one time pursued the usual schoolboy practice 
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in this respect. The fact that all memory of the 
incident had, after less than ninety years, com¬ 
pletely passed from his distinguished mind was 
yet another proof of the innocuousness of this 
and similar literary works. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: I do not see that this 
affects the matter, Mr. Horner. I have already 
given my decision that the work is an obscene 
libel. It must be destroyed. 

Mr. Horner : But it is the Bible. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : I can’t help that. Every 
Bible in this country which contains this obscene 
libel must be destroyed. 

Mr. Horner: But I respectfully submit you 
cannot possibly make such an order. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : Can’t I, indeed ? I have 
the power, and I exercise it. I hereby order that 
every Bible in this country containing the Song 
of Solomon be destroyed. 

The Attorney-General: May I point out that 
provision is specially made in the Act to cover 
such works as the Bible and certain of the 
classics which it would be difficult to suppress. 
The wording is somewhat obscure—perhaps 
designedly, but that was the intention. It 
runs- 

Sir Tinker Taylor: I don’t care how it 
runs. I have the power and I exercise it. We 
must purge our literature. We must make it our 
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boast that no book can be published in the 
English language in this country which is unfit to 
be put into the hands of a girl or boy of sixteen. 
I would go further—of a girl or boy of seven 
years. Nothing shall be exempt. If the Bible 
offends, cast it out. 

While the Attorney-General consulted with 
Mr. Tucker and Mr. Winkie, a man rose in the 
body of the Court and began to speak in excited 
tones, explaining that he was the secretary of 
the National Prudery League and wished to call 
the magistrate’s attention to a book which he was 
flourishing. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: What is this book ? 
Step into the witness-box. Administer the oath 
to him, please. You need not bother, Sir John. 
I will examine the witness myself. Now, what 
is this book ? 

Witness : It is the Works of Shakespeare. 
I appeal to you to condemn it. It contains 
several words of an obscene nature. Here is one 
of them. I am hiding it under my thumb. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : What is the word ? 

Witness (whispering) : ‘ Bum,’ your worship. 

Sir Tinker Taylor : Disgusting. 

Witness: There are others, even worse. 
They- 

Sir Tinker: No matter. We will not sully 
this Court by speaking them. I order the 
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book to be destroyed. Destroy all copies of the 
Works of Shakespeare throughout the country. 
A man must not call himself a poet and be filthy. 
He has to obey the law just the same as ordinary 
citizens, and the sooner the highbrows like 
Shakespeare realize that the better for the 
morality of this country—oh, I said that before. 
Never mind. It was a good bit. 

The witness then opened a satchel and inti¬ 
mated that he had with him other books to which 
he wished to call the magistrate’s attention on 
behalf of the National Prudery League. The 
books comprised the works of Chaucer, Rabelais, 
Thomas Hardy, Boccaccio, Dumas fils, Francis 
lies, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: I condemn them all. 
Burn the lot. 

Witness: It is also the contention of the 
National Prudery League that no book, whether 
a work of fiction or otherwise, should be pub¬ 
lished in this country containing words of more 
than one syllable, in case it should fall into the 
hands of an innocent child, who, not under¬ 
standing most words of more than one syllable, 
might imagine that such words had an obscene 
meaning and so cause its pure little mind to be 
filled with immoral suggestions. 

Sir Tinker Taylor: I entirely agree. 

Destroy all books in this country containing 
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words of more than one syllable. Burn the 
lot. 

An extraordinary scene then followed. Sir 
Tinker Taylor jumped on to his desk and 
began to exclaim in a loud voice that it was not 
only the books that should be burnt but the men 
and women who wrote them, and it was under¬ 
stood that he was making an order that every 
man or woman who had ever written a single 
word which could be considered to deprave or 
corrupt any child whose mind was open to 
immoral influences should be publicly burnt 
not later than 6 p.m. on Tuesday next. 

Sir Tinker, who was plainly in a state of 
great distress, announced to the Court that to his 
lasting regret and shame he must come under his 
own order, for at the age of eleven years he had 
written in a letter to a school-friend the following 
filthy passage: “ I have found out, Tom, what 
it is women wear under their dresses. They 
wear things called stays.” 

Giving out that the order upon himself 
would be executed immediately, Sir Tinker then 
endeavoured to set fire to his boots with a box of 
matches, and the Court was adjourned by the 
Clerk in some confusion. 
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[Personalities of the day—the men who matter 
in our world ! Where does one find their qualities 
more sympathetically set forth than in the admirable 
“ London Week by Week ” column of the Obs*rv*r, 
from which the following seems undoubtedly culled ? 
J.A.G .] 


A Fearless Bishop 

DR. DIMITY, BISHOP OF BARCHESTER — “ Chumps,” 
as he prefers to be called—owes a great deal of 
his popularity with “ the man in the street ” to 
his refreshing freedom from ecclesiasticism and 
humbug and his capacity for hard-hitting. In his 
recent diocesan letter the Bishop adds a few more 
fearless obiter dicta to those which have made him 
one of the most striking personalities on the 
episcopal bench. For example : 

“ Show me a bigamist and I will show you an 
unsporting rotter .” 

“ I have no use for bimetallism—it is un- 
English.” 
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“ Dogs of uncertain temper should be kept on 
the leash in our public parks.” 

“ Dogma is no earthly use to the man behind 
the wicket.” 

“ When all is said and done , the rear-light is 
a great boon to cyclists at night.” 

There is too much talk of shorts for girls. 
It is the girl inside the shorts that matters.” 


A Clean Sweep 

Dr. “ Chumps ” Dimity set a new fashion 
among his brother bishops some years ago by 
eschewing episcopal garb entirely and appearing 
always in shorts and a tennis-shirt. His breezy 
greeting of “ What Cheer ! ” accompanied by a 
thump on the back is familiar to his many 
friends, both in his diocese and in the City. 
During his occupation of the Old Palace, Bar- 
chester, he has entirely transformed interior and 
exterior alike in a manner more accordant with 
modern taste and sympathies, and the chromium- 
panelled, glass-floored billiard-room (formerly 
the Chapel, built by Bishop William de Glattynge 
in 1215) is one of the show-places of the 
diocese. 

Mrs. Dimity—“ Dinty ” to her many friends 
—has been thrice married, and has two husbands 
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living. Her clever acrobatic dancing is in great 
demand during the famous week-end parties at 
the Palace, though she gave up wrestling some 
years ago. 
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Miss Vera Wallaby's striking design for the 
wrapper of “ Deeper than the Tomb." 




Ill 


[/ never read modern novels , but when I glance at 
the reviews of them in the Sunday papers—and one 
such review appears below—I feel as the American 
felt about Matthew Arnold —“ nowhere to go for a 
laugh.” Still , as Lord B*ldw*n said recently 
in a stirring address at a Buchmanite Rovers' 
Rally in Epping Forest , “ Literature is the reflec¬ 
tion of Life.” J. A. 6-.] 

AMONG THE NEW FICTION 
Little Epics of Everyday Life 

deeper than the tomb. By Gertrude Rollicker 
(Bowzer & Fotch, 7/6). 

dymphna sang again. By Lettice Crowther 
(Bowzer & Fotch, 7/6). 

they beat up juke. By Lai Fiopsch (Bowzer 
& Fotch, 7/6). 

giddy lady. By Lancelot Fish (Bowzer & 
Fotch, 7/6). 

by a coincidence as curious as it is pleasant all 
the books on my list this week come from 
the enterprising firm of Bowzer & Fotch. 
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Independence of judgment can be overdone until 
it becomes an affectation, and to the reviewer 
who really cares about his job there is something 
delightful in being able to praise, with a clear 
conscience, what everybody else has praised. 
Surely it would be churlish to pick holes in a book 
which has already been recommended by “ Home 
Chat,” Mr. Noel Coward, the Great Western 
Railway, the Bishop of Birmingham, and the 
Aga Khan, and has won the Femina Vie Mal- 
heureuse prize. 

“ Deeper Than The Tomb ” shows us a new 
Miss Rollicker, who is, at the same time, the old 
Miss Rollicker. Into this story of a woman, 
married young, and loved by nine men, she has 
put all those gifts of restraint, dignity, precision, 
humanity, and deftness which have led one critic 
to hail her as the English d’Annunzio. Here, 
once again, we are introduced to that dark 
hinterland of the passions which Miss Rollicker 
has made her own, and her handling of the 
situations as they arise is as masterly as ever. 

She has the same sure instinct for character 
that made her Gwyffrida a permanent addition to 
the gallery of English portraits. Daisy is alive— 
but alive with that additional awareness which 
only a bom novelist can add to a living being. 
We suffer with her, we rejoice with her, we are 
almost buried with her, when her tumultuous 
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Odyssey ends at last in the lonely grave in 
Watton Chudsey churchyard. 

Nine men have loved her in their different 
fashions, but not one of them has been able to 
find her heart. Something nobly aloof in her, 
some spark of rare integrity has forbidden her to 
smirch that personal honour which she prizes 
above the marriage-vow. Her self-respect, rising 
at moments to torture and agony, is made real by 
the very vigour of her renunciation, and one feels 
that, in withholding her love, she is obeying the 
behest of something profounder than the mere 
voice of self. Brief quotations can give no idea 
of this astounding spiritual pilgrimage, but I 
cannot resist citing an example of Miss Rollicker’s 
gift for vivid, swift description : 

“ The wind plucked at the branches of the 
elm as a child's hand plucks at its mother s skirt. 
Against the blank sky the bare boughs grithed 
like withered limbs on a gibbet." 

That is as clear-cut as a Bostrovink engraving. 
A vital, human, brave book, and one that will 
deservedly increase Miss Rollicker’s reputation. 

With “ Dymphna Sang Again ” we are in a 
new world, or rather an old world. For this is 
the thirteenth book in the saga of Dymphna 
Lockwood, that lovable little typist about whom 
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Miss Crowther has been writing for the last 
seventeen years. 

No certificate of conscientiousness need be 
given to an authoress who is so loyal to her old 
characters. For here again are Topsy and 
Riffles and Mr. Gorke and Colonel Fitters. If 
I were asked what it is that makes Miss Crowther 
so eminently readable I think I should say that it 
is her zest. You can see that, after seventeen 
years, she still loves her creations. 

Those who look for adventure and conflict 
here will not find them. Miss Crowther’s 
method is realistic. She takes the ordinary 
moments of life and describes them in language 
which, though ordinary at first sight, yet con¬ 
ceals consummate artistry. The scene in which 
Dymphna re-types the bill of lading, the scene in 
which Dr. Caldwell tears his overcoat on the 
tin-opener, the scene in which Topsy confesses 
that she is only sunburnt below the elbow—all 
these are made exciting. Humdrum events are 
charged with magic by the pen of a witch. And 
Miss Crowther occasionally writes beautifully, 
as when she makes Dymphna call the moon a 
golden plum, or when she says : “ All experience 
is but a sifting of the soul. Little bits of gold fall 
through God’s sieve and settle in the heart.” 

In any age but this, when standards are so high 
and genius so common, the saga of Dymphna 
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would be assured a permanent niche in the hall 
of fame. A brave, heartening book, vital and 
human. Miss Crowther has never done better. 

“ They Beat Up Juke ” is one of those vivid, 
vital, human books which come to us from 
America. From the first sentence: “ Scram outa 
here,” said Juke—to the last words: “ Get the 
Hell outa here,” said Rita—the reader is driven 
before a hurricane of exuberance. There is no 
story, but the book is written in that racy, vivid 
American idiom which makes up for everything. 

Juke is a masterpiece of character-drawing—a 
huge truck-driver who fights and drinks and 
curses all through the book. And the way in 
which his two friends rob him and, having 
drugged him, beat him up, is told with a sly 
economy and a suppressed gusto which recall 
that other transatlantic masterpiece, “ The Sailor 
was Sick Twice,” which has been recently 
translated into English. 

Mr. Lai Hopsch, the creator of Juke, should 
go far. He has the root of the matter in him, and 
he has written a vital, human book; personal 
and yet authentic in its force. 

“ Giddy Lady,” by Mr. Lancelot Fish, is a 
powerful and stinging satire on the bright young 
people of the cocktail-drinking set. It will make 
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Mayfair wince and wring the withers of Clarges 
Street. For it exposes mercilessly the empty 
gaieties of the smart by describing in the minutest 
detail a number of crowded cocktail parties. 
Some may think three hundred pages of idle 
chatter too much. But it is Mr. Fish’s strength 
that he makes you feel you have been at the 
parties with him. And he can write. Take this 
description of Melanie : 

“ She was as polished as the steel and glass 
chairs. Chromium was her middle name. She 
did not so much drink her gin , as absorb it. Like 
blotting paper. Expensive , shiny blotting paper. 
Her eyes were as cold as the eyes of a dead 
codfish. If you had met her without her hat on 
you would have boiled her. Whenever she smiled 
the skin on her cheekbones cracked like a stock¬ 
whip. Her hair was as stiff as brass. And Bobs 
called her Auntie Horrible A 

A very human, vital book. The pulse of life 
is in it. 
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Cyril Connolly 

Where Engels Fears to Tread 


Timothy Shy 

“ It’s Fine Being Rich ” 


John Betjeman 

Shakespeare on the Screen 





I 


\lVhat a curious young man the author of this 
autobiography must be ! But one thing is clear 
from this review , which , unless my cuttings have 
been wrongly indexed , occupied the whole of the 
N*w St*t*sm*n Autumn Books Supplement. His 
is a spirit which has been through no ordinary 
travail. J. A. G.\ 

WHERE ENGELS FEARS TO TREAD 

^rom Oscar to Stalin. A Progress. By 
Christian de Clavering (The Clay Press, 12s. 6 d.). 

Reviewed by CYRIL CONNOLLY 

at last the authentic voice of a generation ! 
“ You are all a lost generation,” remarked Ger¬ 
trude Stein of us post-war age-groups, and now, 
thanks to Mr. Christian de Clavering, we know 
who lost us. Let me try and tell you all about 
this book while I am still full of it. First thing 
you know you have opened it, and there is the 
dedication: 

1 Book Society choice; Left Book Club choice ; Recommended 
by the Right Book Club. 
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“ To the Bald Young People ” 

Then comes a page of fashionable quotations 
all in German. The middle part by Kafka, the 
fringes by Rilke and Holderlin. The rest by 
Marx. Impeccable ! And the introduction. 

“ Why am I doing this, my dears ? Because 
I happen to be the one person who can do it. 
My dears, I’m on your side ! I’ve come to get 
you out of the wretched tangle of individualism 
that you’ve made for yourselves and show you 
just how you can be of some use in the world. 
Stop worrying whether he loves you or not; 
stop wondering how you will ever make any 
money. Never mind whether the trousers of 
your new suit turn up at the bottom; leave off 
trying to annoy Pa. We’re on to something 
rather big. The Workers’ Revolution for the 
Classless Society through the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ! Yes ! It’s a bit of a mouthful isn’t 
it ! We’re used to words of one syllable, words 
like Freud, Death, War, Peace, Love, Sex, 
Glands, and, above all, to Damn, Damn, Damn ! 
Well, all that’s going to be changed. Morning’s 
at seven, and you’ve got a new matron. 

“ I’m told Mr. Isherwood is writing a book 
about the ’twenties. Mr. Isherwood is a Cam¬ 
bridge man, and we who made the ’twenties do 
not wish them looked at through the wrong end 
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of a cocoa-tin. Through either end. My 
precious ’twenties ! He shan’t have them ! 
Avaunt. Avanti ! ” 

(And so the autobiography starts. I will quote 
a few of the dazzling vignettes. For the reasons 
with which the author concludes, I have refrained 
from comment.) 

Home. Background. Mother. 

“ Mother, who is that horrible old obesity 
with the black chin ? I believe he’s following us.” 

“ Hush, that’s Daddy.” 

And so dawned my second birthday. 

Home. 

“ Mother, where is home this time. Helio¬ 
polis ? Hammamet ? Ragusa ? Yalta ? ” 

“ Guess again.” 

“ I know. Prinkipo.” 

“ Warm.” 

“ Monte Carlo.” 

“ Very warm.” 

“ Has it got a clever coastline ? I know ! 
Cannes ! ” 

And home for the next two months it was. 

“ Mother—what does Father do ? ” 

“ He has his business, boy o’ mine.” 

“ And what is that ? ” 

“ He’s a sort of accountant.” 

“ On Change ? ” 

“ On the Turf! ” 
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“ Poor Mother, poor darling Mother—but we 
needn’t see him, need we ? ” 

“Of course not, precious, but I thought you 
were old enough to know.” 

I pulled the hood down and for a moment it 
was very stuffy inside the pram. . . . 

Children’s Party. 

“ What is your father, Christian ? ” 

“ He’s interested in racing—my mother is the 
Honourable. What is your father, Edelweiss?” 

“ A mediatised prince. What sort of racing ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind now—let’s ask Mother to 
play some Rimsky.” 

But I realized I couldn’t stay on in Montreux 
Territet. 

My mother an angel. My father a bookie ! 

“ And don’t forget, my boy, a tenner for 
every little nob you bring home with a handle 
to his name.” 

Eton. Henry’s holy shade. An impression, 
above all, of arches, my dears, each with its hand¬ 
some couple, and study fireplaces always full of 
stubs of Balkan Sobranie. And the naughtiest 
elms ! While the battle of Waterloo was being 
fought all round me, I just sat still and watched 
my eyelashes grow. There were books, of 
course. Pater, Alma Pater, with his worried 
paragraphs. His prose reminded me of stale 
privet—and Petronius, who made me long to 
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know more Latin. (I only learnt two words, 
curculio and vespertilio, a bat and a weevil, but 
they got me everywhere, afterwards, on Mount 
Athos.) And Compton Mackenzie as he then 
was, and Huxley, before he had acquired his 
Pope and Bradley manner, and Verlaine of course, 
Rimbaud, Mallarme, Baudelaire. 

“ What is that book, de Clavering ? ” 

“ Les Chansons de Bilitis , sir.” 

“ And what is this lesson ? ” 

“You have the advantage, sir.” 

“ What do you mean, boy ? ” 

“ Ah, sir, fair’s fair. I told you what my book 
was. You must tell me what’s your lesson.” 

“ Elementary geometry.” 

“ But it sounds fascinating ! Then this deli¬ 
cious piece of celluloid nonsense is—I know, sir, 
don’t tell me—a set-square ? ” 

“ I have been teaching it for twenty years, 
and never met with such impertinence.” 

“ Twenty years, and still at Elementary ! Oh, 
sir, what a confession.” And it was a very purple 
face one glimpsed behind the blackboard. Ah, 
those Eton masters. I wish I could remember 
any of their names, for I was really sorry for 
them. What tragedies went on under their 
mortar-boards ! Some of them were quite young, 
and one often got the impression that they were 
trying, inarticulately, to communicate; would 
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have liked, in fact, to share in the rich creative 
life that already was centring round me. They 
used to teeter round my Baksts, and once I 
caught my housemaster sniffing at a very special 
bottle made up for me by Max of Delhez, and 
gingerly rubbing some on his poor old pate. 
Worldlings, yet deprived of all worldly grace, of 
our rich sex-life how pathetically inquisitive ! 
They are all there still, I suppose, and I often 
wonder, when I motor through Switzerland in 
summer, if one will not find a bunch of them 
spawning round some mouldy arrete , in their 
Norfolk jackets, like eels in the Sargasso Sea. 

The boys of course took up most of my time. 
I soon found that it was easy to get on with them 
by giving them presents, and making them laugh. 
A dozen of claret here, a humidor of Coronas 
there, a well-timed repartee, and persecution was 
made impossible. It was easy to find the butts 
and make rather more skilful fun of them than 
anybody else. In fact I give this advice to those 
of my readers who are still at school. In every 
group there are boys whom it is the fashion to 
tease and bully ; if you quickly spot them and 
join in, it will never occur to anyone to tease 
and bully you. Foxes do not hunt stoats. But 
always defer to the original teasers, and hand 
your prey over to them for the coup de grace. 
And boys like expensive presents, though they 
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are genuinely embarrassed by them. All the 
same they were a provincial lot. I never felt 
very safe unless I had several of them round me, 
in coloured caps and gaudy blazers, puffing away 
at my cigarettes and looking for dirty jokes in 
the Vie Parisienne. By cultivating all the Cap¬ 
tains of Games in this way I found my afternoons 
were left free. I would watch them troop away 
with their shinpads to some mysterious district 
on the way to Slough, and saunter up to Windsor 
with a book—on the bridge I would wave to any 
who seemed to be pushing a particularly big boat 
underneath it. Happy river of Eton-Windsor ! 
I have always been very vague about its name, 
but I often pictured it winding away past Reading 
Gaol and into the great world somewhere—the 
world of the Ballet and the Sitwells, of Cocteau 
and the Cafe Royal. 

“ Hello, Faun, what a way to spend your 
Apres-midi 

It was Hubert, my most uneasy disciple. 

“ I was just thinking that summer made a noise 
like the rubbing together of biscuits.” 

“ Yes, it is hot,” he replied. “ If it goes on 
like this I shall have to buy some flannels.” 

“ And be mistaken for Peter Fleming ? ” 

“ Oh, you’re cruel. But seriously, what shall 
we do ? ” 

“ Well, there’s Tull’s, and I haven’t eaten a 
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lobster patty since this morning—or one might 
buy a gramophone record—or a very cool 
Braque of half a dozen ash-blonde oysters—then 
there’s that place one goes to London from.” 

“ You mean the G.W.R. ? ” 

“ Thank you—and by now the school library 
will probably have heard of William Morris—or 
one might try the arches and see what one could 
pick up.” 

“ Or the Castle.” 

“ I’m bored with bearskins—but, my dear, 
that man—he’s touched his cap—so familiar.” 

“ You mean the headmaster ? ” 

It seemed an evil omen. 

Then there was the Corps. I quickly joined 
the signal section. You didn’t have to carry 
rifles. It was there that I first met intellectuals, 
dowdy fellows mostly, who went in for Medici 
prints and had never heard of Picasso. I realized 
for the first time what a gap separated cultured 
and cosmopolitan art lovers like myself, people 
who cared equally for music, painting, and litera¬ 
ture, from those whose one idea was to pass 
examinations; literature is a very different thing 
to a poet and to someone who has to make a 
living out of it. “ What do you think of Apolli¬ 
naire ? ” I asked one of them. “ Good God, we 
won’t get a question on that—he’s well outside 
the period.” “ On the contrary, he’s very much 
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of it. His book on Sade is vital.” “ I thought 
you meant Sidonius Apollinaris.” I could make 
no contact with them. But signalling was de¬ 
lightful. One sat for hours beside a field- 
telephone while little figures receded into the 
distance with the wire. “ Can you hear me ? ” 
“ No.” “ Can you hear me now ? ” “ No.” 

“ Well, try this.” “ This ” was the morse-code 
machine, and nimbler fingers than mine would 
fill the air with a drowsy song. Iddy iddy umpty 
umpty iddy umpty iddy. . . . However, all 
things come to an end, and there were tiresome 
scenes—long waits in redbrick classrooms look¬ 
ing at huge sheets of paper—“ write only on 
one side of the page.” But which side ? and the 
precious minutes were wasted. Suddenly a lot 
of people one had always been willing to avoid 
seemed to have no object in life but to try and 
see me. They would cluster round some old 
cannon outside New-Schools, gowns fluttering 
and tassels wagging. One afternoon, when the 
place was looking more Raphael Tuck than ever, 
I went upstairs, and unforgivable things were 
said. It seemed one was suspected of all the 
alluvial vices, in fact one was not getting the 
best out of the curriculum. For the last time I 
crossed the bridge over the mysterious river, 
past Tom Browne’s, where rather a good pair of 
“ sponge bags ” were being created for me for 
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Ascot, past Hills and Saunders, who had turned 
out some passable groups of my tea-parties. 
“ These people are my friends,” I would implore 
the photographer, “ I want them to look fresh 
and good-looking and aristocratic and rich.” 
“ But, sir.” “ Remember, they are not the 
Shooting Eight, or Mr. Crace’s Old Boys, and 
I don’t want to sit in the middle with folded arms 
and a football. I shall stand rather over to the 
side and at the back, and the only way you will 
know I am the host is by this enormous cocktail 
shaker.” 

* * * 

“ Oh, my boy, my boy, ’ere am I sweating 
away on the Turf to edicate you and just when 
I ’ope you’ll bring the nobs in you go and get 
sacked. Sacked from Eton ! ” 

“ Not sacked, supered.” 

But my father could never appreciate an 
academic distinction. 

* * * 

Before one can understand Oxford one must 
have lived in Capri, and it was there that I spent 
the next few months, cramming. Mother had 
taken a quiet villa with a view of the funicular. 
At seventeen it was rather odd to figure fairly 
recognizably in five novels in three languages. 
But Monty and Norman were insatiable. “ No 
one would think it absurd if you sat to five 
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painters,” they remonstrated, and I retorted that 
I had a jolly good mind to—but I was too busy 
at that time, sitting for Fersen. 1 It was my first 
introduction to les paradis artificiels (not count¬ 
ing Tidworth) and with all a boy’s healthy crav¬ 
ing for novelty I flung myself down on the 
Count’s couches and sampled poppy after poppy 
through his amusing collection of Chinese pipes. 
When the time came for my Oxford viva, I was 
older than the rocks and my eyelids were defi¬ 
nitely a little weary. I could not decide. Mag¬ 
dalen and Sinister Street , Merton and Max, 
Balliol and Gumbril ? or the House-—Peers and 
Peckwater ? Max had praised my eyelashes. 
Hubert said Balliol was perfect for case-histories 
like mine, but I realised I should find it madly 
ungay. That Buttery ! Finally it was the 
House I chose, two vast eighteenth-century 
rooms which I did up in pewter and cinnamon. 
Hubert supplied wax fruit, and antimacassars for 
the Chinese Chippendale chairs, I added incense, 
brass trays and Buddhas, and Robert a carpet 
from the Victoria and Albert, the Yacht, not the 
museum. 

My father had become reconciled to me. 
“ ’Appiest days of your life, my boy, and don’t 
forget, a pony for every youngster you bring 
’ome with a ’andle to his name. Good for the 

1 Tile Marsac of Festal Fires. 
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business.” I was worried about my father. 
“ Mother,” I said, “ don’t you think Daddy 
is looking definitely blafard ?” “Is he,” she 
replied. “ You’re sitting on the Continental 
Bradshaw.” 

Most of my Eton friends had also come up to 
the House, and as my father had taken a flat in 
Bicester ponies and monkeys came rolling in. I 
spent them on clothes and parties, on entertaining 
and on looking entertaining. Parties ! “ Are 

you going to de Clavering’s tonight ? ” and woe 
betide the wretch who had to say no. Nothing 
much happened at the time but he soon felt he 
was living on an icefloe, drifting farther and 
farther from land, and every moment watching 
it melt away. De Clavering’s tonight ! The 
candles burn in their sconces. The incense glows. 
Yquem and Avocado pears—a simple meal—but 
lots and lots of both, with whiskey for the hearties 
and champagne for the dons. Have a brick of 
caviare, Alvanley ? More birds’ nest, Gleneagles ? 
There’s nothing coming, I’m afraid, only Avo¬ 
cado pear and hot-pot. “ Hot-pot ! ” “ Chris¬ 
tian, you’re magnificent ! ” “ Caviare and 

hot-pot—Prendy will be blue with envy ! ” 
And then dancing, while canons go home across 
the quad, and David stomps at the piano. I took 
care at these parties to have a word and piece of 
advice for everyone. 
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There was an alert young man in a corner, 
looking rather shy. “ I know—don’t tell me,” 
I said to him, “ it’s your first party.” “ Yes.” 
I pinched his cheek. “ Si jeunesse savait ! ” I 
laughed. It was Evelyn Waugh. 

Another merry little fellow asked me if I 
could suggest a hobby. “ Architecture.” I 
gave in a flash. “ Thank you.” It was John 
Betjeman. 

“ And for me ? ” 

“ Afghanistan.” 

It was Robert Byron. 

“ And me ? ” 

“ Byron,” I laughed back—it was Peter 
Quennell. 1 

And Alvanley, Gleneagles, Prince Harmatviz, 
Graf Slivovitz, the Ballygalley of Ballygalley, 
Sarsaparilla, the Due de Dingy, the Conde de 
Coca y Cola—for them, my peers, I kept my 
serious warnings. 

“ These bedroom slippers, Dingy ? I flew 
them over from my bottler.” 

“You ought to look a little more like a public 
school prefect, Alvanley. The front cover of 
The Captain , it’s rather more your genre. There ! 
Wash out the honey and flowers, and try a fringe 
effect. I want to see a pillar of the second 
eleven.” 

1 All of whom, I am told (autumn, 1937), still keep afloat. 
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“ Good jazz, Gleneagles, is meant to be 
played just a little bit too slow.” 

“ Graf Slivovitz, this isn’t the Herrencluh in 
Carpathian Ruthenia, you must take off your 
hat. Yes—that green growth with the feudal 
feathers.” 

“ Sarsaparilla, only the King rouges his knees 
when he wears a kilt, and then only at a Court 
ball.” 

“ Harmatviz, I can smell that Harris a mile 
away. What on earth is that terrifying harpoon 
in the lapel ? ” 

“ That, de Clavering, is a Fogas fly .” 1 

“ More Yquem, Ballygalley ? ” 

“What’s that?” 

“ That-—if you mean the thing under your 
elbow—is how I look to Brancusi; the other is 
a kind of wine. Stand him up, will you, Ava ? ” 

“ Before the war we heard very little of the 
Sarsaparillas—he would not dare wear that 
tartan in Madrid.” 

“ Before the war I hadn’t heard of you, Coca 
y Cola, either; Count, this is a democratic 
country.” 

“ I am democrats, we are all democrats, vive 
le roi.” 

“ Thank you, Dingy, you must have been 
reading Some People. Now I want all the 

1 An amusing fish from the Balaton. 
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Guinnesses and the Smiths to go into the next 
room and get a charade ready. Alvanley, 
Gleneagles, Harmatviz and Slivovitz—you will 
drive quickly over with me for a few minutes to 
Bicester to say good-night to father.” 

“ No I don’t think.”—“ My price is ten 
guineas.”—“ Jolly well not unless we go halves.” 
—“ Where is my hat and gotha ? ”—and madcap 
youth was served. 

My crowning moment. The Summerville 
Grind. Peers and their mothers and sisters in 
mackintoshes and shooting-sticks. My mount. 
A huge animal whose teeth need cleaning. For 
the first time in my life I wear a bowler hat. 
And my racing colours. White silk shirt with 
a broad blue stripe—but zigzag ! Alvanley and 
Gleneagles on each side of me—off! I was 
petrified, my dears ; the first fence was enormous 
and my animal seemed hours getting over it. 
There was time for me to get down, and I rolled 
over. On it thundered, its great ugly stirrups 
banging together. A man leant over me. “Not 
hurt, are you ? ” he said. And then, plus fort 
que lui , “ Where did you get that shirt ? ” It was 
on a sigh that I answered, as I lost consciousness, 
“ Sire, at Charvets.” It was the Prince. 

And there was talk—all kinds—the banter of 
my friends. 

“ Ah, de Clavering, if you were only of the 
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nobility. I would ask you to stay at Dingy. 
What a pity you are not a real goodfellow.” 

“ Apfelstriidel ! He is coming to Schloss 
Slivovitz with Pryce-Jones, is not that good 
enough for you ? ” 

“ Slivovitz—how picturesque it must be. But 
at Dingy we have to consider the convenances , 
my aunt Doudeauville, my Uncle Sagan. . . .” 

“ She ’appens to be my aunt Doudeauville, too . 1 
Her mother was of the German branch.” 

“ I can find no Harmatviz on Madame Sacher’s 
tablecloth.” 

“ Rosa Lewis says the Claverings are an old 
Scotch family.” 

“ Sarsaparilla would know that.” 

“ Before the war we heard very little of the 
Sarsaparillas, now it appears . . .” 

“Ah, bonjour, Coca y Cola, how is the 
Alvis ? ” 

“ Very well, would you like to look under the 
bonnet ? ” 

“ Haw, haw, haw, what a suggestion.” 

“ But seriously de Clavering—you are rich, 
you are intelligent, why have you no titles ? Have 
you spoken to the King ? ” 

“ He may have no title, but I would trust him 
with my waistcoats.” 

1 By the marriage of Graf Hubertus Mary von and zu Slivovitz - 
Slivovitz with Katarina Auburn-Cord. 
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“ And I shake him by the hand—and say— 
* Well, what the hell, who cares ? ’ ” 

“ Bravo, Harmatviz, it’s a democratic country. 
Vive le roi ! ” 

Then there was brilliant conversation at Balliol, 
where the food makes very long journeys to the 
dowdy sitting-rooms, under tins. 

“We were discussing, de Clavering, whether it 
was more correct to say Theophylactus Simocattes 
or Simocatta-” 

“ You should consider yourself very lucky to 
be able to say either.” 

“ And what the collective noun is for a group 
of pelicans ; there is a gaggle of geese, of course, 
and a pride of lions.” 

“ A piety of pelicans, I suggest.” 

“ Thank you—how delightfully Thomas 
Browne. I shall repeat that.” 

“ I don’t know which I dislike most, people 
who repeat my epigrams or people who copy 
my ties—and, by the way, I hope you don’t mind. 
I’ve brought Raymond Radiguet.” 

“ Where’s he up ? ” 

“ He’s not up. He lives in Paris.” 

“ Paris ! If I get an All Sogger I am deter¬ 
mined to go there. It’s right on the way to the 
British School.” 

“ I know a very nice little hotel near the 
Biblioth'eque Mazarine. 
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“ I can’t see why they don’t build an arcade 
from Brick Top’s 1 to the Ritz.” Nobody laughs, 
As usual, one can find no contact with them. 

My twenty-firster. Fifty people in fancy dress. 
The orchestra from the Grand Ecart. A large 
silver waste-paper basket. “To Christian de 
Clavering, the Great Commoner—Alvaney, Alba, 
Ava, Abercorn, Andrassy, Aberconway, Argyll. 
Auersperg ”—you can imagine the signatures. 
As the college barge, which I had taken for the 
occasion, glided up the Cher, life’s goblet seemed 
full to brimming. But Nemesis pursued me. 
The dons descended. I suppose they hadn’t had 
enough invitations. It appears that those after¬ 
noons which I spent under some hot towels in 
Germers were full of goings-on, lectures, tuto¬ 
rials, Heaven knows what. Divinity seemed a 
prominent element in the City of Lost Causes. 
I went down. Oxford, like Eton, had never 
really “ given.” 

London at last. 2 The ’twenties. Parties. 
Parties. Parties. And behind them all an aching 
feeling.—Was it worth it? What is it all for? 
Futility. . . . 

“ Christian—you must dine with me to¬ 
night 1 ” 

1 Always my favourite nightbox. 

2 A London then where everybody knew everybody and we all 
squeezed into one telephone book ! 
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“ Gawain—I can’t—I’ve engaged myself to 
the ’ Denies .” 

* * * 

“ Are you the manager ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ My name is de Clavering. I should like to 
say I have never eaten such a disgusting meal. 
Meme a la Cour. But haven’t I seen you before ? ” 

“ Oui, monsieur, je vous connais depuis 
l’Eldorado.” 

* * * 

“ Es usted el cuadro flamenco ? ” 

“ Si.” 

“ Si.” 

“ Si.” 

“ Si.” 


“ Beverley, my dear, such a gaffe ! I’ve just 
gone up to the old Dowager of Buck-and-Chan 
and mistaken her for the old Dowager of Ham- 
and-Bran ! ” 

“ Christian ! ” 


“ She’s got what the Americans call ‘ that.’ ” 
“ What ? ” 

“ What the Americans call ‘ that.’ 

“ What’s that ? ” 
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That ’—that’s what she’s got.” 

“ But what the Americans call what ? I don’t 
even know that.” 

“ Oh, my dear Duchess ! ” 

For it was sometimes my privilege to give 
instruction to a very great lady. 


“ M. Picasso—Mr. Hemingway. M. Heming¬ 
way—Senor Belmonte. Mr. Nicolson—Mr. 
Firbank ’’-—and now shall we begin ? I’m 
starving. 

* * * 

“ I can’t decide whether to stay with Lorenzo 
in Taos or Crowley in Cefalu—where does one 
go in August ? ” 


“ Dear Evelyn, of course , put me in to it ! ” 


“ Voulez vous telephoner a Mr. Proust de 
venir me trouver dans les bains de la rue de 
Lappe ? ” 

* * * 

“ Herr Reinhardt ist zuschloss ? ” 

* * * 
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“ You know Diaghileff, of course, Dingy ? ” 


“ I’ve found the title for you, Breton— 
Surrialisme.” 


“ And for this rather brusque poem, Osbert, 
I shall need the ‘ meg.’ ”* 


Parties. Futility. You can read of most of 
them in old gossip columns. I still remember 
my tropical party, when a punkah was heard for 
the first time in Egerton Crescent. Palms and 
bananas decorated the rooms. The central heat¬ 
ing (it was in July) provided the atmosphere. 
Some stewards from the P. & O. worked away 
at the punkahs, or at distributing reistafel and 
planters’ punch. The guests wore shorts, sarongs, 
stingah shifters or nothing at all. 

“ But this is me,” I remember saying, holding 
up a slim volume. “ Why haven’t I been told 
about this before, Dadie ? Who is this T. S. 
Eliot ? ” 

“ He works in a bank, I believe.” 

1 A megaphone, and such small ability as I may have acquired 
with it, now constitute my “ platform manner ”. 
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“ Works in a bank—and writes The Waste 
Land! But he should be here, at my Tropical 
Party ! Go and fetch him.” 

But there is a new disturbance, and Bolitho, 
our butler, is at my elbow. 

“ Some young people, sir.” 

“ Their names ? ” 

“ The Blackbirds .” 

“ Ask them to come up. We shall want some 
more room. Patrick, help me spread Elizabeth 
somewhere else. Ronald, come out from under 
that sofa, you’re hunching the springs. 1 Fallen 
out of the window, you say, with Brenda ? 
Never mind, for the moment. I want to be 
alone. I want to read this book.” 

And then the blow fell. A summons, next 
day, to the Royal Automobile Club. “ I’m 
ruined, my boy. I’m ruined. ’Aven’t got a 
penny left. Those pals of yours, Alvanley and 
Gleneagles. They’ve skinned me. You’ll ’ave 
to earn your own living from now on. Oh, your 
poor mother ! ” “ It’s poor me, you old banana. 
I’ve no intention of earning my own living, 
thank you.”—“ Ow, wot a boy, wot a boy.” 
And I flung out. Tears. Consultations. 

“ I can always sell my Gris.” “ But what will 
you do then ? ” 

“ Oh write—paint—don’t fluster me.” 

1 Firbank’s shyness was proverbial. 
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“ And we were to have gone to the London¬ 
derry del Vais ! ” 

“ Poor mother.” 

One thing stood out with terrible clarity in 
those dark days. The old life was over. I could 
never associate any longer with those friends who 
had been used to look to me for advice, loans, 
old clothes, and entertainment. They would see 
to that. The Ritz, the Blue Lantern must know 
me no more. 

Exile. A few months in Paris—but Mont¬ 
parnasse, now, my dears, Montparnasse ; a few 
offers for my memoirs; then Berlin, Munich— 
and finally, Greece. There, “ in the worst inn’s 
worst room,” I existed, miserably, on fried goat 
and raki. To write or to paint—to work—but 
how? Write only on one side of the page. But 
which side ? It was the old dilemma. A wan¬ 
dering exile, the quays of the Pirteus knew me, 
as did the bars of Terreno, the Dome and the 
Deux Magots, Boheme and Silhouette, and that 
place in the Marokaner Gasse. I ate rose-leaf 
jam with the good monks of Holy Luke, and 
fried locusts with the dervishes of Moulay Idris. 
And one crazy 4th of June, lobster salad with my 
housemaster ! My slim figure lingered, winter- 
bound, in dim cathedrals, and there were beaches 
where summer licked me with its great rough 
tongue. Ah, summer ! There’s a crypto-fascist 
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for you ! The spring I never cared for. It held 
nothing but a promise, and I, too, was promising. 
The autumns I adored ; they smelt of cassia. 
But poverty was crippling. To whom life once 
had been a bed of roses—no, of Strawberry- 
leaves , there remained only the “Welcome” at 
Villefranche, the old Bceuf in the Boissy 
D’Anglas, the Pangion. It was not good enough. 
I came back to live with my mother. 

It was then that I saw the light. One day I 
wandered into a little book shop near Red Lion 
Square. It was full of slim volumes by un¬ 
familiar names—who were Stephen, Wystan, 
Cecil, and Christopher ? Madge ? Bates ? Dutt ? 
These blunt monosyllables spoke a new kind of 
language to me. I looked at the books. Not at 
all bad, and some of these young poets, I realized, 
had even attended my university ! One quatrain 
in particular haunted me. 

M is for Marx 
and Movement of Masses 
and Massing of Arses 
and Clashing of Classes. 

It was new. It was vigorous. It was real. 
It was chic ! 

Come on Percy , my pillion-proud, be 

camber-conscious 
Cleave to the crown of the road 


and 
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It was late last night when my lord came home 

enquiring for his lady O 

The servants cried on every side 

She’s gone with the Left Book 

Study Circle O ! 

And everyone was called by their Christian 
names ! So cosy ! From that moment I’ve 
never looked back. It’s been pylons all the way. 
Of course they didn’t want me, at first. The 
meetings behind the Geisha Cafe—they sus¬ 
pected me of all sorts of things I’m afraid—I said 
quite frankly: “I realize I shall never under¬ 
stand eclectic materialism but I’m terribly terribly 
Left ! ” And I showed them one or two things 
I’d written for the weekly reviews, all among the 
waffle-receipts and the guest-house advertise¬ 
ments. 1 And I called myself Cris Clay. Then 
on a drizzling February morning came the pro¬ 
cession. It was for me a veritable Via Crucis, 
for we had to march up St. James’s Street—past 
Locks, and Lobbs, and Briggs, and Boodles. All 
my past was spread out before me. There weren’t 
very many of us, and it was difficult to cheer and 
shout our slogans 

One, two, three, four 
Pacifism means War. 

I raised my eyes to White’s bow-window. 

1 Soon to be published under the title of I Told You So. 
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Yes, there they were—Alvanley and Glen- 
eagles, with their soiled city faces and little 
moustaches, their bowlers and rolled umbrellas— 
and, good heavens, there were Peter, and Robert, 
and Evelyn ! I never felt more ridiculous. When 
suddenly something made me look around. “ De 
Clavering, old horse ! ” “ Well I’m spifflicated.” 
“You old finocchio ! ” “ Spinaten ! ” It was 

too good to be true. 

“ But Harmatviz—I see you don’t know the 
first thing about the cut of a corduroy.” 

“ Not a red shirt, Slivovitz—a red tie if you 
must.” 

“ And you, Coca y Cola—you look like a 
scarecrow.” 

“ These are good workmen’s pants, de Claver¬ 
ing, real dungaree ! ” 

We gave a boo to the bow-window that made 
the Tatlers rattle in their holders. 

“ But how did you get here ? ” 

“ I was expelled for plotting against the Regent 
in favour of the traitor Otto.” 

“ I was turned out for lack of enthusiasm for 
the present regime and communicating with the 
traitor Wilhelm.” 

“ I wanted to annoy Sarsaparilla.” 

“ Anyhow, we’re all good anti-fascists,” cried 
Comrade Graf Slivovitz. 

I wanted to say something more—that I had 
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even been told by the Party that I should be more 
useful outside it, but I couldn’t speak. Old 
friends had met, travelling a stony road, coming 
to the same hard conclusions, and together. 


And that’s about all. There are one or two 
things I’ve left out, the War, the slump, the 
general strike, and my conversion to Catholicism, 
because I’m so vague about dates. But I think 
this will remain—A Modern Pilgrimage. And 
now for the reviewers. I think they’d better be 
careful. They’d better be very careful indeed. 
A line is being drawn. I’m going to say it again, 
and very slowly. A line is being drawn. Quite 
quietly at present—just a few names jotted down 
in a note-book—one or two with a question 
mark after them. They have another chance. 
And the rest don’t. Those lines mean something. 
Tatatat ! Yes, my dears, bullets—real bullets, 
the kind of bullets they keep for reviewers who 
step across the party line. One day you’re going 
to see something rather hostile. It will make you 
feel, perhaps, a little uneasy. It’s heavy—and 
stubby—and rather pointed. Guess ? Yes. A 
machine-gun. Pointed at you. And behind 
it, with his hand on the trigger, Comrade-—no 
Commissar —Cris Clay. Did you write such 
and such an article ? Yes (No). It doesn’t matter 
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which. Tatatat. It’s no good then bleating about 
how you voted in the last election, or where 
your sympathies have always been. We don’t 
want your sympathy. We don’t want you 
at all. 

You subscribed to the News-Chronicle , did 
you ? I am afraid you will be under no necessity 
to renew that subscription. 

You wrote for the New Statesman ? What 
did you write about ? “ Gramophone records.” 

“ To sit on the fence is to be on the wrong 
side of it—line him up, Gollancz.” 

“ Yes, Commissar.” 

“ And you—what were you ? ” 

“ Turf-Accountant.” 

“ Your face seems vaguely familiar—but that 
doesn’t make it more pleasant—line him up, 
Stephen.” 

“ It was no accident, Pryce-Jones, that you 
have lived near three royal palaces.” 

“ But-.” 

But I am anticipating. There are two ways to 
review a book like mine, a right and a wrong. 
The wrong way is to find fault with it, for then 
you find fault with the book clubs behind it, 
in fact, with your advertisers. And if I seem too 
clever it’s because you’re too stupid. Think it 
over. The right way is to praise it, and to quote 
from it in such a way that you all can learn my 
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lesson. I stand no nonsense. Remember, my 
dears, a line is being drawn. Tatatat. See you 
at the Mass Observatory. 

Something is going to go, haby, 

And it wont be your stamp-collection. 

Boom ! 

And that I think could particularly be meditated 
by the fascist Connolly. 

Cris Clay. 


Paris—Budapest—Parton St. 
1936-1937. 


H 
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Lord Solomons famous filly , Just a Devil , the owner up 


II 


[.Another refreshing dip into the Popular Press 
follows. I confess the texts are admirably chosen. 
J. A. G.] 

“IT’S FINE BEING RICH,” SAYS 
“BINGO,” NEW PEER 

Former West End Playboy Gets Down 
To Business Now 
D*ily E*pr*ss Special Correspondent 


EARL SOLOMON OF OPHIR AND TARSUS, better 

known in racing circles 
and the smart West End 


“ And the weight 
of the gold, that 
was brought to 
Solomon every 
year, was six 
hundred and 
sixty-six talents of 
gold. . . . 

'‘And Solomon 
had forty thousand 
horses in the 
stables, and twelve 
thousand chariots, 
and horsemen.” 

2 Chronicles ix, 
13, 25. 


nightclubs as “ Bingo ” 
Solomon, wealthy sports¬ 
man and playboy, laughed 
heartily when I asked him 
last night what it feels 
like to suddenly inherit 
another £5,000,000 and 
an earldom. 

“ It feels fine,” said the 
bronzed, handsome young 
peer. “ I have no com¬ 
plaints whatsoever.” A 
thoughtful expression 
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crossed his face as he added: “ But the position 
carries great responsibilities, and it is my intention 
to try and live up to them. One cannot live 
only for pleasure.” 

Lord Solomon told me that he is going into 
the well-known family firm in the City next 
week, and intends to settle down to what he 
expects to be a successful financial career. “ I 
shall probably sell most of my yachts, and dis¬ 
pose of all my racing establishments except those 
at Doncaster and Newmarket,” he added. “ I 
expect to have little time for sport in future. 
I am also giving up my Scottish castle, the villa at 
Antibes, and two of the family chateaux in 
Touraine, and I hope to let the house in Berkeley 
Square. I shall live myself at the Dorchester, 
very simply. A special suite is now being built 
for me on the roof.” 

Lord Solomon thinks we spend too much 
time nowadays in sport. “ The sooner we 
realize that life has a serious side and knuckle 
down to work,” he said, “ the sooner we shall 
have peace and prosperity. It is not enough to 
be a nation of good sportsmen, we must be a 
nation of good business men as well. If we 
tighten our belts and work hard there is no 
reason why Britain should not continue to lead.” 

The financial firm of Solomon, Unterwasser, 
Ltd., is one of the most influential in the City. 
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Its founder, the present Earl’s great-grandfather, 
began in humble circumstances by lending a 
small sum to the Hereditary Prince of Blaeun- 
fleischenstadt-Piippe’s head butler in 1836. The 
earldom was conferred during the War, for 
public services. 
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[. Mr. Clark Gable , I am told , is the film actor 
who played Parnell in one Hollywood production 
and is to play Mr. Gladstone in another—the 
mammoth all-singing , all-talking “ 1886 and All 
That.” J.A.G.] 

SHAKESPEARE ON THE SCREEN 

P*UL H*LT (D*ily E*pr*ss) 

somebody’d better page Carruthers Stewart, 
Savoy Hotel, quick. That deal he hoped to pull 
off luncheon there today to get Clark Gable play 
lead in “ Eric,” English Dean’s drama, is ay 
double you eff—OFF, maybe. There’s some¬ 
thing about that man Clark because Wolff- 
Chastity Pix want him for lead in “ Hamlet ” 
Hollywood this year after all, probably. That’ll 
mean a raw deal for Gable as he hoped to star 
with Tod Slaughter in “ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ” in the fall at Arnos Grove Studios, 
p’raps. That gal Garbo wants to play with him. 
Put them on your list. 
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OUR FILM CORRESPONDENT 
(London Ev*n*ng N*ws) 

I am able to reveal exclusively to readers of the 
Ev*n*ng N*ws that Clark Gable, who played 
with such conspicuous success in “ Some Other 
Tiger,” “ No Other Lady,” “ Not That 
Elephant,” “ Whirlwind,” “ Hurricane,” “ Tem¬ 
pest,” “ Thunder,” “ Cloudburst,” “ Tornado,” 
“ Typhoon,” and who, I was able to exclusively 
reveal to readers of the Ev*n*ng N*ws on 
January 8, 1936, would play the lead in “ Sirocco” 
whose title was later altered to “ Storm,” has 
fulfilled my prophecy in the Ev*n*ng N*ws of 
February 8, 1935, that great things are expected 
of him, as he is to play the lead in Wolff-Chastity 
Pictures’ forthcoming production, “ Macbeth,” 
Mr. Ben Kosh, their chief publicity manager over 
here, informs me. 

MY FRIENDS THE STARS-The C*mp*re 
(London Ev*n*ng N*ws) 

Prophecy about film stars is a risky business, 
but I feel fairly safe in prophesying that Clark 
Gable’s name will appear before the film-going 
public for some months to come. Clark is over 
here for a short rest before he starts work on his 
picture, “ Julius Caesar,” which has been re¬ 
named. The former title, “ Macbeth,” was 
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exclusively revealed in the Ev*n*ng N*ws a 
few days ago. 

I was carried up in the lift to the exclusive 
suite Clark is occupying in a London hotel one 
day this week. That genial wight, Ben Kosh, 
greeted me in one of the ante-rooms. “ Clark’s 
been longing for an exclusive chat with you,” he 
told me. 

Some Squash, Clark ! 

I found Gable practising squash against one 
of the walls of his sitting-room. He smiled at 
me when I came in and I proceeded to ask Clark 
about what he intended doing. “ Well, I’m glad 
to be in England, it’s a change from America. 
Of course, when I’m actually on the set acting, 
I throw myself into my part and I don’t know 
whether I’m in England or America. I just know 
that I’m at work.” 

Clark enjoys squash rackets but he is also 
very keen on his new role in “ Julius Caesar.” 
The chief role in the original play, which was 
written many years ago and has been produced 
with conspicuous success many times, is not the 
great Emperor himself but Marc Antony, though 
Brutus, Clark tells me, is the most lovable 
character. Now I happen to have a shrewd 
suspicion that a particularly handsome young 
actor I know who is very keen on squash rackets and 
other forms of outdoor sport would like to have 
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that title, “ Julius Caesar,” changed to “ Brutus.” 
The genial Ben Kosh agrees with me too ! 

Hullo Hellja ! 

Hellja Horsa, the tricycling star, is over here 
this week. “ I have come for a complete rest,” 
Hellja told me. “ I am fascinated by your 
London policemen.” Hellja combines great 
natural charm with a tip-tilted nose and a shrewd 
sense of balance. 


THE T*M*S 


Magnate Theatre 

Calphurnia , by William Shakespeare.—The in¬ 
cursions of the American film producer into the 
realms of Elizabethan literature are inclined to 
provoke to merriment those whose study of the 
pre-Restoration stage has hitherto been confined 
to an occasional stall at the Old Vic and a per¬ 
manent seat in the Bodleian. Nor will these 
serious students be disappointed of their fun 
by a visit to the Magnate Theatre during the 
running of Mr. Ben Kosh’s production of 
“ Julius Caesar.” The use of montage has, in the 
past, been frequently badly handled, and a 
deplorable tendency on the part of American 
directors to fill up a hiatus in a thin plot with a 
too-lavish introduction of montage and super¬ 
montage generally resulted in the complication 
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of a story which might otherwise have been 
sufficiently clear. 

Mr. Kosh has taken a broad treatment of the 
play, confining himself in no sense to a particular 
text, though one would have welcomed some 
consideration for Steevens’s rendering of the 
second scene in Act I and a disregard for the 
inevitable Malone emendations, which seem to 
have penetrated even to California. 

Mr. Kosh has centred the plot round the 
illicit love of Calphurnia (Miss Marlene Dietrich) 
for Brutus (Mr. Gable). The story works 
to a climax when Julius Caesar (Mr. Tom Walls), 
upon the advice of his friend, Marc Antony, 
sympathetically played by Mr. Stanley Laurel, 
discovers his wife and Brutus in a compromising 
position at the house of Mr. W. C. Fields’s 
admirable Cassius. A quarrel ensues in which 
Brutus, after justifying his conduct, follows Mr. 
Walls to Pompey’s statue—Mr. Reinhardt’s able 
decor here should be commended—and there a 
fight takes place which ends in the defeat of Mr. 
Walls. Mention should be made of Miss Fields’s 
able Portia, which, though it in no way affects 
the plot, adds some admirable musical numbers 
to the production. 

One regrets, perhaps, that the lavish settings 
should have been conceived entirely in the 
Nuremberg style. 
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[advertisement] 

THE GREATEST STORY OF THE WORLD 
Ben Kosh has the honour to present 

CLARK GABLE 
as Brutus 

in Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
CALPHURNIA 
with Marlene Dietrich 

Featuring Tom Walls, Stan Laurel, 
Gracie Fields and a cast of 10,000. 

Marlene Dietrich is a wow / ” D*ily 
£*pr*ss. 

“ Boldly conceived.” D*ily T*l*gr*ph. 

“ Clark was delicious ... I sat 
entranced.” A. Jymps*n H*rm*n in the 
Ev*n*ng N*ws. 

“ Serious . . . able . . . admirable.” The 
T*m*s. 

“ The most beautiful film it has ever 
been my privilege to sit and watch.” The 
St*r. 
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MUCH WIGGLETON CANDIDATE 
SENSATION 

Strange Letter to his Constituents 
By Our Political Correspondent 

A political sensation has occurred in the 
Much Wiggleton division with the withdrawal 
of the Nat.-Pudleyite-Anarchist candidate, Mr. 
Charles Gowke. Electors in the constituency 
were astonished to receive by post yesterday the 
following unusual document, which is headed 
“ Address to the Electors of Much Wiggleton 
Division”, and signed by Mr. Gowke: 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen : I suppose 
I have to address you in these terms, 
although they are perfectly meaningless 
save as a vague distinction of sex. 

“ None of you are to my knowledge 
Gentlemen, though I can just pass Doctor 
Higgins’s wife as a Lady: indeed she was 
the favourite niece of my old godmother. 
But she married beneath her. 

“ When I told the Chairman of my Com- 
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mittee that my health would prevent my 
appearing upon the platform this evening, 
he suggested that I should send my address 
in typescript to be read for me at the great 
vulgar meeting which I hear is to be held on 
the evening of Wednesday of next week in 
the auditorium of the ‘ Follies and Delights,’ 
that music hall which I am further informed 
has been hired for the occasion. (What 
Follies ! What Delights. Oh ! Much 
Wiggleton !) I suggested, however, that 
I should reach a larger public if I had my 
address printed and posted to you each 
individually, and as I am a man of means and 
the incident will hugely amuse me, I am glad 
to say that they jumped at the idea. Hence 
the document you are about to peruse— 
those of you who can read with ease, or 
rather that small minority among you which 
may be able to understand cultivated 
English. 

“ So far so good. I come before you, as 
you know, as candidate for the Pudleyite 
Anarchist Wing of the composite Govern¬ 
ment under which our beloved country has 
enjoyed such a vast extension of power, 
wealth, and prosperity. 

“ I did not want to stand. I had enough 
experience already of the House of Com- 
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mons when I was shoved in, much against 
my will, by my old uncle, Lord Budge, 
whom the seniors among you will remem¬ 
ber. He was a good man, monstrously 
common, generous after his fashion, but some¬ 
thing of a slave-driver, like most people who 
have made their money as manufacturers. 
I had nothing to live on but the ample 
allowance which he gave me when I came 
down from the University, and as he 
threatened to cut it off unless I stood for 
Parliament, I naturally obeyed him. In the 
alternative I should have had to work. : a 
thing I have never done, am determined 
never to do, and am now, I am glad to say, 
under no necessity to, either ; for I must 
inform you that the lawsuit over old uncle 
Budge’s will was decided only yesterday, 
in my favour. 

“ That is the main reason, by the way, 
for my writing this address in the form it 
has. 

“To begin with, let me break it to you 
that I am not going to stand at all. Now 
that I am quite sure of old uncle Budge’s 
money nothing would induce me to go back 
to the pestilent atmosphere, moral and 
material, of the House of Commons. 

“ I should of course get in by an 
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enormous majority. Not only are you so 
sheep-like that you would vote for me again 
as you voted for me before, but also as you 
individually and collectively hope that I 
shall spend money on you, you would vote 
for me with enthusiasm. 

“ What the party Bosses expected of me, 
of course, was about ten years’ sacrifice of 
my time, after that a big wad of what my old 
uncle has left me (of which wad part would 
appear as a subscription to the Party Funds 
and the rest would be divided privately among 
the politicians concerned). Higgins—who, 
being a common scoundrel, is the active 
force in all these affairs—put the programme 
clearly before me. I was to be made a Peer 
with my late uncle’s title revived when the 
ordeal was over, and that would nicely fit 
in with young Higgins being put in for 
Much Wiggleton after me. He is at Eton 
now, but by that time he would be about 
twenty-five and ripe for all the nastiness of 
Westminster. I wish him joy of it. 

“ Now let me tell you why I am not going 
to stand as your candidate. In the first place, 
now that I am independent, I am not going 
to go through the intolerable boredom— 
and worse—of what is called ‘ public life ’ 
all over again. It is not good enough. 
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Hours and hours of sitting doing nothing 
in one of the ugliest big rooms in the world, 
listening to rubbish that comes to nothing 
and is not meant to come to anything, 
eating food which I shudder to remember. 
No ! I am not going to go through all that 
again ! Not if I know it ! 

“ But, in the next place, I cannot face the 
spiritual side of it, or perhaps I ought to say 
the moral side of it—because most people 
today do not understand what the ‘ spiritual 
side ’ of a thing means. I am not going to 
face forced association with the nastiest kind 
of doubtful company promoters, the per¬ 
petual intrigues and counter-intrigues, the 
lobbying and the button-holing and the 
blackmail and the bribery and all the rest of 
it. I hope I have made myself clear on this 
point although I have used language deliber¬ 
ately moderate lest I should offend such few 
good men as from heredity, stupidity or 
any other blameless cause still linger on at 
W estminster. 

“ If I thought I could materially add to 
my income by another ten years of the 
humiliation I might consider it. But I do 
not think I should. I was never cut out for 
share-shuffling and I do not see myself run 
after by these strange people who work 
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their ramps through, with, by and in 
professional politics. 

“ Also I do not want to be a Peer. About 
half a lifetime ago it might still have been 
worth while for a man of my position to 
have the already fading glory of a coronet. 
Today it is not. My son, I am glad to say, 
heartily agrees with me in this. There is 
some point in being a Peer if you inherit the 
position and if the title be of long standing. 
But in my case it would be simply silly. 
The income I enjoy would be burdened by 
all sorts of subscriptions and what are called 
* duties ’ (though they are about as much 
like real duty, that is, right-doing, as a 
patent medical wine is like a twenty-three 
Chambertin). 

“ But there is another and still better 
reason why I have no intention of presenting 
myself as you have been expecting me to 
present myself before you as electors—and 
that is my intense and rapidly growing 
distaste for your society. 

“ In the days when my old uncle, Lord 
Budge, used to represent you he was fond of 
telling you that you were bluff, forthright 
Englishmen and were not afraid to hear the 
truth. I myself (I blush to say) when I was 
your member, those few years ago, lowered 
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myself to using phrases of that kind now and 
then because they were expected of me. 
Well, since you are so bluff and so forth¬ 
right and love to hear the truth, you shall 
hear it now, and I hope it will sink in. It is 
bad enough to have to associate with 
politicians, but to have to come down to 
Much Wiggleton, grin at your Committees, 
make asinine and grossly hypocritical 
speeches, distribute prizes to your wretched 
progeny, and appear like a stuffed figure at 
your provincial gatherings is something I 
cannot and will not do again. Perhaps age 
has something to do with it. As a younger 
man I could drink stuff which today would 
kill me, and I had the energy to cope with 
the enormous strain of your conversations. 
I am now approaching fifty and I refuse to 
do it any more. 

“ But there is one last reason for my side¬ 
stepping from the tawdry procession into 
which your Committee thinks it can force me. 
I think it is the best reason, for it is the one 
with the best motive. I will not re-enter 
public life, I would not re-enter it even if 
I could do so without the nauseating 
accompaniments I have just mentioned, 
and the best of many reasons why I will 
not do so is that I do not want to be 
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further associated with the misfortunes of 
my country. 

“As an independent man I can tell the 
truth about the perilous condition in which 
we find ourselves, the rapid decline of our 
power abroad and the equally rapid change 
for the worse in all vital conditions at 
home—especially in the matter of Freedom. 
As a private man my words will have no 
audience, but at any rate I shall have the 
satisfaction of feeling that they are true, 
whereas nothing that one has to say officially 
in that intolerable world of professional 
politics approximates to truth by a hundred 
miles. 

“ Lying is all very well and often neces¬ 
sary ; but to lie the whole time and to lie 
about everything is such a burden to the soul 
and so wearisome to the flesh that I cannot 
undertake it again. 

“ What is more important is that I want 
to be quite free from blame, especially 
before my own conscience, when the dis¬ 
asters come. They are already beginning 
although their approach is not yet admitted. 
Our power and our happiness are dependent 
upon trade, upon international loans, upon 
the control of the Far East and upon the 
invincibility of sea power. Some of these 
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are going, the rest are gone. When the 
trouble can no longer be concealed I shall 
not be open to the reproach that I deceived 
my fellow subjects (‘ subject * is the official 
word, I believe—at any rate you certainly 
are not citizens) with ridiculous pretentions 
of prosperity and strength. There is a Hell 
upon earth awaiting the false prophets who 
live in and on the past. When they are 
found out they will suffer permanently and 
severely, and they will deserve all they get. 
I prefer the Purgatory of a free man neces¬ 
sarily suffering with the sufferings of his 
country to a Hell of that dishonourable kind. 

“ I trust you will not regard anything I 
have written here as reflecting for a moment 
upon anything or anybody. I know that 
what you detest most, especially those of 
you who live in the villas of your county 
town, is anything savouring of satire or 
personal attacks. I have avoided both (save 
in the point of the vile Higgins), and I take 
leave of you with greater relief and with a 
lighter heart than I have enjoyed since first 
I came across you twenty-five years ago. 

“ I am, not exactly your obedient servant, 
but anyhow your well-wisher, after a 
fashion, 

“ Charles Gowke.” 
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ET EGO IN ATTICA 

MR. AG*TE AT FESTIVAL OF GREEK DRAMA 

By 

J*m*s Ag*te 

(Today’s selections from Mr. Agate’s fascina¬ 
ting diary, “ Ego VII,” describe his visit to the 
Festival of Greek Drama in Athens.) 

Wednesday 

on arrival in Athens find wire from Jukes 
saying he has bought, following my instructions, 
foal by Parsifal out of Blush Tulip. Decide to 
call it Tu Quoque. 

Send page-boy out to buy last week’s T*tl*r 
and S*nd*y T*mes. Find my reference to the 
Trinity appears as “ the 3 in 1.” Wally suggests 
sending wire to Editor asking if this is bogy 
and on what course. Here is what I wrote in 
the S*nd*y T*mes of Nina Bouncing in Othello : 

This ebullient artist plays “ pale Desdemona ” 
like a Messalina essaying the role of Eugenie 
Grandet. Only the infinitesimal irregularities 
of the voice, crepuscular and submarine as — 
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Le fond vermicide du pale madrepore, 

hint at the tremors and serenities of the virginal 
Venetian. Mr. Hackaway s Othello , com¬ 
mitting prodigies of assassination with a pillow , 
wore the defaitiste air of an Uncle Tom endeavour¬ 
ing to extinguish the Reichstag fire with an ear- 
syringe. 

Wally points out that Ivor in the Obs*rv*r com¬ 
pares Nina with Re jane, Duse, Bernhardt, Fanny 
Kemble and Ellen Terry. The nearest I ever got 
to this was when I said of her Tilburina last year : 

It has Garbo’s guttural viscosity , like that of 
a gri{{ly ruminating over a tin of treacle. It 
has the gaminerie of a Bergner and the bon¬ 
homie of a Marie Lloyd. It has the niaiserie 
of a Nellie Wallace shot through with the 
mutinerie of a Ginger Rogers on whose be- 
Marcelled head Fate , anti-fashionwise, has 
clapped a hat too Proustianly reminiscent of 
things past. 

But who among the Bright Young Things today 
remembers Marie Lloyd ? Decide to write to 
all my friends asking them to name the six 
actresses they would most like to see brought 
back to life. Wally offers to make a list of the 
six actresses he would most like to see dead. 
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Athens a sublimated inland Brighton, with 
the Parthenon as Pavilion but sans pier et sans 
promenade. At this hotel very moderate suite 
of two bedrooms, drawing-room, dining-room, 
bathroom, kitchen, and roof-garden costs 
£43 7s. ad. per week without tips or champagne. 
As I simply must economize, lunch frugally on 
caviare, red mullet, chicken pilaff, a sweet, and 
Turkish coffee, with a bottle of Froschmilch ; 
bill £2 19s. 3fd. Wally very fussy about his 
cockles, and insists that we have come to see 
Greek tragedy, not La Comedie Ptomaine. 

Decide to dish up my stable and paddock 
broadcasts and make a book of them. Wally 
says I had better call it My Halter Ego. 

Thursday 

Begin to economize by moving to hotel at 
other end of street; charge for boxroom with 
skylight 9s. 5d. Caviare a bit glutinous and 
mullet less red, but otherwise edible lunch 
(chicken pilaff, a sweet, and Turkish coffee) 
down to 17s. 7^d., including 2s. iojd. for beaker 
full of the lukewarm south. 

After lunch dressed with care for part of dis¬ 
tinguished dramatic critic visiting Acropolis (solar 
topee, white duck trousers, mustard-coloured 
Norfolk jacket, binoculars, shooting-stick) and 
spent afternoon in company of President of 
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Pericles Club, painfully scrutinizing variety of 
disused buildings on dangerously uneven surface 
of hill pitted with manholes. The Parthenon a 
raffish matron, an Oliver Messel’s idea of Time 
and the Don’s Ways. Postcard from Dickie to 
say Sh*rw**d’s play Acropolis is off provokes 
Wally to remark that this is what is known as 
coming a cropolis. 

Letter from Aunt Agatha enclosing translation 
of Holinshed into Proven9al. 

Sitting in cafe watching the critics come out 
of the National Theatre after the Sophocles per¬ 
formance this evening, I caught sight of old 
Ernie Dohack of the Courier. The following 
dialogue ensued : 

J. A. “Why are you looking so black ? ” 
E. D. “ ‘ Mourning Becomes Electra.’ ” 

Decided to give up cigars and champagne. 
Two glasses of ow{o and a saucer of sunflower 
seeds for supper. Slept like a top. 

Friday 

This hotel charges £3 2s. for suite of two 
bedrooms, sitting-room, and bathroom, and pro¬ 
vides lunch for two (red caviare, mullet, chicken 
pilaff, a bit pebbly, a sweet quelconque , and 
Turkish coffee) at the price of £2 11s. 3d., 
including a bottle of the 1934 Katzenjammer. 
After lunch motored out by Stymie, secretary 
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of the Pheidippides Club, ostensibly to see 
Sunium and Marathon, but really to play a 
round at the Athens Golf Club. On way back 
from Marathon composed a clerihew on the 
theme of “ And Quiet Blows the Don ” : 

Gilbert Murray 
Need never hurry ; 

Euripides 

Is his bread and cheese. 


Young Stymie, thanks to a lucky “ dynamite ” 
shot at the 17th, beat me by 3 and 2. Long in 
the arm as a chimpanzee, with the movement of a 
Quasimodo, he needs only a little more ventre to 
make a golfer. 

Telegraphed to the S*nd*y T*mes to change 
“ Miss Bogo’s deliciously bovine performance ” 
in my article to “ Miss Bogo’s deliriously bovine 
performance.” 

Letter from Aunt Agatha enclosing rendering 
into Latin elegiacs of The Hunting of the Snark. 

Supper with Stymie at native restaurant called 
the Goatpen : fried baby cuttlefish of the con¬ 
sistency of razor-strops, sheep’s innards secured, 
apparently, with length of the great colon, and 
a pint of local beer. The beer here is called Fix. 
Wally says it must be a mistake for Styx. 

Rang up the S*nd*y T*mes to change “ Miss 
Bogo’s deliriously bovine performance ” to 
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“ Miss Bogo’s deliriously Bovaresque perform¬ 
ance.” 

Saturday 

The day begins in a hugger-mugger almost 
before I have got to sleep ! 

(1) Dictate in my sleep 1500-word article on 
Olympia for local paper under pseudonym 
No. 9. 

(2) Letter from Aunt Agatha enclosing trans¬ 
lation of Rasselas into Old High German. 
Decide to send her a copy of The Fountain as 
example of New Double Dutch. 

(3) Ch*rlie C*chran replies by cable to request 
for list of six actresses, etc., with list of six 
dramatic critics he would most like to see hanged 
from the balcony, starting with myself. 

(4) Georgie Croup calls while I am still in my 
bath. At its best old Georgie’s talk has a kick 
like a wapiti. This morning, talking of a famous 
actress of Elizabethan drama : “ ’Tis Pity She’s 
a Bore.” Countered with this, of a tennis ex¬ 
champion given to excusing his defeats : “ A 
New Way to Play Old Sets.” 

(5) Message from Editor of local paper saying 
there is an Olympia in Greece and he meant that 
one. Still in bath, rewrite article, deleting refer¬ 
ences to Horse Show and substituting “ cen¬ 
taurs ” for “ Hackneys ” throughout, and adding 
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high-brow anecdote, supplied by Wally, about 
King of Elis who liked chariot racing on the 
shore. Wally, who supplied also allusions to 
Nessus, Pegasus, Phaethon, Augean stables, 
Wooden Horse of Troy, etc., complains it is the 
Zeus of a job. 

(6) Over breakfast have argument with Wally 
about superiority of Offenbach’s Helen over 
Homer’s. Dash off (by hand, as Wally is sulk¬ 
ing) 2500-word article on “ If Homer Had Read 
Halevy.” 

(7) Refuse invitation (by wireless) to one of 
Lady ttupht-Hunter’s celebrities cocktail parties. 
Rather pleased with myself for quoting to Wally, 
without a moment’s hesitation, Hugo’s 

C’etait Vheure tranquille ou les lions vont boire. 

Finally dress and lunch with the Athens 
Tragedy Circle. Asked Wally if he thought the 
Cave Canem was chateau bottled. Wally said 
in a tragedy whisper: “No, but the shipper 
ought to be jugged ! ” Proposed toast of 
“ Mnemosyne ” and spoke for a good five 
minutes on things that have stuck in my mind :— 
Mrs. Siddons as Monimia— 

Telle que dans son char la Berecynthienne ; 

old Jonas, after playing Pinchwife in Wycherley’s 
Country Wife, going into a Lyons and calling for 
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a tarte maison; the espieglerie of Malibran; 
Tulip’s first bit; the pint of Pulitzer (N.B.G.) 
I was drinking when I read that Bunker had 
driven a ball from the ist tee through the club 
secretary’s window, a distance of 11 yards. 
Audience in tears, and felt quite moved myself. 

Wire from Jukes: I am invited to judge at 
Farrow-in-Hamess Hackney Show ! Leave by 
first train. 

In a fury because Wally cannot remember 
packing Walkley and Montague cuttings on 
Greek drama. As a punishment make him drink 
Fix at dinner while I have champagne and a 
cigar. Find cuttings in sponge-bag. Sleep like 
a log. 
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Colonel Rupert Hogg-Berkshire : an unconventional 

silhouette. 


Ill 


[/ always collect the serials in the gentlemanly 
newspapers. J. A. G.\ 

Colonel Hogg-Berkshire’s Reminiscences—I 

A MONARCH’S AMAZING MEMORY 

RACING AND BIG-GAME HUNTING 
BEFORE THE WAR 

BY COLONEL RUPERT HOGG-BERKSHIRE 

We publish today the first instalment 
ofi Colonel Hogg-Berkshire s memoirs, 
which carries us back to the middle ofi 
King Edward VlVs reign. Further 
instalments of an amusing character will 
carry everybody into the middle of next 
week. 

the old order changeth, giving place to the 
new. . . . 

In the evening of my life I sit down to look 
back on the past and write of old times and old 
friends—brilliant and charming friends like Hugo 
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Plate, heir to the baronetcy, famous for his 
stentorian cries of “ Divide ! ” on the floor of 
the House and other witticisms, Guy Twittering 
—now Sir Guy—who put me up for the Junior 
Lion Hunters, and Lord Breeks, the best game 
shot I ever knew and the man who taught 
Swinburne to ride tandem. 

My memories of Royalty naturally centre upon 
Edward the Peacemaker, le roi soldi of those 
brilliant Edwardian days, as my friend “ Witters ” 
Quarp was wont to remark. Incidentally, 
“ Witters,” who put me up for the United Car 
and Blood Sports, was one of the most charming 
and brilliant men of his time. 

First I must recall my meeting with King 
Edward VII—a meeting which lingers in my 
memory and recalls, vividly yet graciously, 
those delightful days before the War when 
poisonous modern doctrines had not yet begun 
to corrupt the working-classes and make their 
womenfolk avid of pleasure and disinclined—if 
that is not too mild a word—to turn to honour¬ 
able domestic service for their means of livelihood. 

Servants, I may mention, were not pampered 
in my day. They worked their eighteen or 
twenty hours a day and thought nothing of it; 
they could put away their wages because they had 
little time or inclination to spend them ; and they 
died happy in the knowledge that they had lived 
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hard-working, useful lives. Whereas now, what 
with the cinema, the dance-hall, wireless in bed¬ 
rooms and preposterous wages, the principle of 
mutual service on which was founded the British 
Empire has become meaningless. Mutual service 
—there is the key to the situation. I feel very 
strongly indeed about the servant problem, the 
more so as not even my worst enemy could accuse 
me of being a harsh employer. It is an article of 
faith with me that I treat the lower orders—even 
the humble beggar in the streets—with con¬ 
sideration. For example, though I do not believe 
in indiscriminate charity, I always exhort any 
down-and-out I meet to trust in the Lord. It 
gives him encouragement in his battle with life— 
and have we not all battles of our own to fight ? 

But to return to our muttons. One afternoon 
at Newmarket, after I had enjoyed a bottle of 
Pommard with “ Charlie ” Tring, most brilliant 
and charming of men, I was strolling in the pad- 
dock when a broad-shouldered man in a Homburg 
hat, who had his back towards me, dropped his 
shooting-stick. I picked it up for him and he 
smiled his thanks as I handed it to him—and to 
my amazement the gracious stranger was none 
other than King Edward ! 

Now for a remarkable sequel to this meeting. 
A year or two later King Edward was driving to 
open Parliament when I happened to be standing 
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somewhere near the back of a dense crowd. It 
was with feelings of extreme pleasure and pride 
that I saw His Majesty, as his carriage neared the 
spot where I was standing, incline his head in my 
direction—truly a royal memory ! 

Apropos of Royalty, I can recall an amusing 
story of King Edward, who, as all the world 
knows, was very fond of racing. One day when 
His Majesty was at Epsom with beautiful Mrs. 
Langtry he offered, with characteristic generosity, 
to put a tenner on any horse for that beautiful 
lady. His Majesty advised her to back the 
favourite, as he had done, but Mrs. Langtry, who 
was nothing if not independent, chose a rank 
outsider because she liked the jockey’s colours. 
King Edward’s face was a study when her horse 
romped past the post at 50-1 ! 

By the way, there is the famous story— 
inaccurate versions are numerous—of my friend 
Lord Breeks and the lion. Breeks, a phenomenal 
game shot and a most brilliant and charming 
person, related it to me in the summer of ’06 over 
a bottle of Mumm in the Junior Lion Hunters. 
One day when he was out shooting lion he walked 
straight into a beast, and, taken completely by 
surprise, made no attempt to shoot. The lion 
roared furiously, sending a blast of hot and 
fetid breath into the face of poor Breeks, who 
was convinced that his last moment had come. A 
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tremor went down his spine, his knees weakened, 
he swayed with closed eyes. A horrible moment ! 

Then the lion sprang. . . . But somehow or 
other the beast misjudged the distance and went 
clean over Breeks’s head, to come to earth with an 
almighty crash. This was a miraculous escape 
for Breeks, who quickly recovered and made off 
as fast as a well-turned pair of legs would carry 
him. But like Queen Victoria, he was not 
amused. 

Now for the sequel. Next day Breeks returned 
to the spot, hoping to put paid to his enemy’s 
account. The sight that greeted him, however, 
was an astonishing one—for there was the lion 
practising short jumps ! 

This is the most astonishing story I ever heard, 
and were it not that I have Breeks’s assurance as 
to its truth I should hesitate to repeat it here. 

The same applies to Breeks’s bag of game over 
fifty years, which reached a tremendous figure. 
He was equally good with gun, rifle, and water- 
pistol, and his game-list amply proves his marvel¬ 
lous qualities as a shot. Here is the record of his 
extremely busy life : 


Partridge . . . 656,231 

Pheasant . . . 582,860 

Fox .... 9 

Buffalo (North America ) . 8 
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Grouse . 

810,992 

Donkey ( Margate ) . 

1 

Pig • • 

5,632 

Sambur . 

77 

Pedestrians 

2 

Rabbits . 

986,222 


3,042,034 


Is this a record ? I am inclined to think so. 

Until he was savagely mauled about the face 
when trying to shoot a wolf at the door, Breeks 
wore a long beard in which he kept, as a sort of 
iron ration, a supply of black powder for his old- 
fashioned hammer guns. This ruse may well 
have contributed to his phenomenal success as a 
game shot. Truly a great gentleman of the old 
school ! 

In tomorrow's instalment Colonel 
Hogg-Berkshire discloses a remarkable 
story about Queen Victoria and a 
pheasant. 
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Colonel Hogg-Berks hi re’s Reminiscences—2 

QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE 
PHEASANT 

VIVID MEMORIES OF ROYALTY AND 
SOCIAL LIFE 

BY COLONEL RUPERT HOGG-BERKSHIRE 

apropos of game shots, I well remember my 
father’s story of Queen Victoria and the pheasant. 

As a young subaltern he attended a review of 
the troops at Aldershot by Her Majesty, and 
when wending his way to a luncheon tent found 
himself passing the Royal carriage. Judge of his 
emotions of surprise and, yes, pleasure, when, at 
the precise moment of his passing, a plateful of 
pheasant bones came sailing gracefully through 
the open window of the Royal carriage into his 
face ! My father held himself a little more erect, 
saluted, and walked calmly on ! 

Naturally, as this was his first encounter with 
Royalty, he never tired of telling the story of 
Queen Victoria’s pheasant over the dinner table. 
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In the interests of historical accuracy, however, 
I must add that the late George Moore’s account 
of the incident in his Old Moore’s Almanack for 
that year is misleading in several important 
instances. 

In the first place they were pheasant bones, 
not chicken bones. In the second place Baron 
Stockmar could not possibly have been drinking 
champagne on the box with a Maid of Honour, 
as at that time , according to the official 
records, he was in Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha on a 
roller-skating tour ( S-C-G. Archives, A331). 
And in the third place the lines beginning. 
The open window and the old shako,” can 
hardly commemorate the occasion, as I under¬ 
stand they are an unpublished chorus from an 
old work called “ Das Kapital,” by the Marx 
brothers. 

But I digress. Let me return to my father and 
recall the occasion when he drew out at dinner 
a very highly-placed personage indeed. After 
making several abortive attempts at conversation 
he recounted a talk he had had with a soldier 
invalided home from the Crimea—a very sur¬ 
prising talk. “ I remarked to the soldier,” 
explained my father, “ that of course he was 
longing to get well again to return to the war and 
his post of duty. But the man shook his head, 
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spat savagely, and said : ‘Not b-y likely, 

mate. I don’t want to see that there Crimea 
again ! ’ ” The highly placed personage nodded 
and cried : “ Thank God the heart of the country 
is sound ! Spoken like a British soldier ! ” 

I fancy that at this stage of his life the highly 
placed personage must have been a trifle deaf. 

My father also told a very amusing story about 
von Buelow, but I must confess that I have 
forgotten the details. 

In a later instalment Colonel Hogg- 
Berkshire will reveal plans for a secret 
Cricket Mission to the Continent to 
combat subversive tendencies in Russia, 
Germany , Italy , and Holland. 
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[ Homage , comrades , to the D*ily W*rk*r. 
J.A.G] 

THE MESSAGE OF MAY DAY 

the greatest day of the year, the fiery symbol 
of the blood-red dawn of the resurgent awaken¬ 
ing of slave-manacled millions of the fettered 
and tortured proletariat of the world, the burning 
message of hope to the dauntless workers, the 
grim presage of destruction to the lily-livered 
capitalist—May Day. 

Yesterday was May Day, the consecrated day 
of the class revolution. What a soul-inspiring 
spectacle Hyde Park presented as the vast 
processions, roaring the mighty songs of inter¬ 
national solidarity as they went, swung mag¬ 
nificently through the streets that were lined 
with the trembling, white-faced, terror-stricken, 
bourgeoisie. And what a significant contrast to 
these terrified, palsied, furtive faces were the 
eager, exalted, glowing, burning faces of the 
workers, inspired by the noblest ideal that ever 
animated the hearts of mankind. 
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From Deptford and Dartford, from Ilford and 
Romford, from East Ham and West Ham, from 

Plumstead and Wanstead 



came marching these front¬ 
line soldiers of the class-war, 
heads erect and eyes afire, 
spurning, in imagination, 
with every step the hateful 
bodies of the blood-suckers 
and leeches that batten para- 
sitically upon the souls of 
the soon-to-be-emancipated 
wage-slaves. And let us not 
forget that these magnificent 
marchers came from the vile 
and infected and disease- 
ridden hordes into which 
rack-renting landlords and 
octopus-like dividend 
graspers have herded them 
as if they were negroes in 
the old slave ships. 

Many of these young and 
fearless standard-bearers in 
the cause of the regeneration 
of mankind through the 
uprising of the proletariat 
had never, in their whole 
lives, seen a blade of grass 


Chamberlain , 
By Gad 
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before they came to Hyde Park yesterday, 
and it tore at the heart-strings to listen to the 
ecstatic cries of joy with which many of the 
younger fighters for freedom hailed their first 
sight of a flower. And what a grim commentary 
those pure-souled cries of joy were upon the 
hideousness of a social system that can keep the 
flowers and the fruits of the earth from those who 
are, of all living creatures, the most entitled to 
enjoy them. 

The platforms themselves provided heart¬ 
stirring spectacles, draped as they were in red 
cloth and surmounted with the glorious Red 
Flag, with the standards of the various nuclei, 
and, of course, with the immortal device, the 
bogy of the bourgeoisie, the terror of the tyrant, 
the haunting spectre of the chicken-hearted, 
lick-spittle, cringing socialist, the Hammer and 
Sickle. Everywhere were portraits of Lenin, 
Stalin, Kropotkin, Bela Kun, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Tom Mooney, Marx, Engels, Lassalle and the 
other undying warriors and martyrs in the 
invincible cause. The speeches were superb. 
Here Comrade Bert Toggs literally flayed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There Comrade 
Dimitri Abramovitch tore the arch-scoundrel, 
Chamberlain, to pieces. Yonder was Comrade 
Lazarus Pogbaumer calmly and inexorably vivi¬ 
secting the unspeakable Montagu Norman, and 
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on the other side was Comrade Muriel Finkbottle 
literally stripping the egregious Churchill of 
every rag or shred of defence, and exposing his 
pitiable nakedness to the jeers and scorn of an 
enthusiastic audience. 

And all around stood the massed janissaries, 
the mercenary hirelings, the sullen and corrupt 
bashi-bazouks of the Capitalist class, namely, the 
Metropolitan Police. Heavily armed with clubs 
these suborned and brutal servants of the op¬ 
pressor stood waiting gloatingly for the chance 
to bludgeon the unarmed and defenceless idealists 
who gazed so fearlessly, and with such infuriating 
courage, at the scarcely veiled menaces of these 
semi-dehumanized modern cossacks. 

Comrades ! May Day was an inspiration. 
Let us now march forward, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the sunlight of our ideals, towards the in¬ 
evitable Dawn. 
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\Hats off, gentlemen, to British Art and the 
Mid-Surrey Sentinel and Aldershot Argus. 

J. A. G.] 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

something more than A pleasure: something 
less than a rite: yet partaking of both—that is 
how, in the privacy of my own thoughts, I have 
often described my annual visits to the Royal 
Academy. 

A sentimentalist, you say ? So be it. I, for 
one, have never professed my allegiance to that 
confraternity of scoffers and sneerers—self-styled 
“ highbrows ” and professional cynics—whose 
cheap jibes are directed at all that is fairest, 
soundest, and most invigorating in our national 
existence; who attend the Tattoo only to preach 
pacifism and drag their modernist principles into 
the very Sanctuary of British Art. 

For Burlington House is, in my eyes, indeed a 
Sanctuary. Here we have Art without Affecta¬ 
tion, Beauty without Vulgarity, Charm without 
Suggestiveness—all in a setting that forms, one 
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may aver, a veritable panorama of British life, 
embellished by the presence of lovely women, 
ennobled by the inspiring attendance of Royalty. 
. . . Do I wander ? Forgive me if, in what 
others may be content to see a mere social duty, 
I envisage a larger and grander issue : if in this 
“ duty ” so-called, this donning of morning coats 
and immaculate toppers, I profess to discern a 
spirit elsewhere apparent on the green sward of 
Eton (when the Fourth of June unfolds its 
glorious traditional pageantry) and, further afield, 
through the length and breadth of our far-flung 
Empire, beneath the deodars of Simla or the pines 
of Surrey. 

East or West, such an occasion evokes the best 
in us. The summons goes out: the well-loved 
and well-remembered hour arrives : and old and 
young, rich and poor, King and commoner, we 
assemble, come what may, determined to show 
the world that, in spite of hot-heads, agitators, 
malcontents and mischievous misrepresentation 
at home and abroad, England’s banner is still 
flying and we Englishmen will stand or fall 
together. 

Accompany me, then, while I step from the 
gaiety and hum of Piccadilly, cross the quiet 
courtyard and, having deposited a topper (which, 
let it be confessed, has seen better days) with the 
genial attendant on whose broad chest shines the 
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medal of many a hard-fought campaign, ascend 
the main staircase towards the turnstiles. At 
once I am struck by that unfailing good-humour, 
that spirit of unvarying give-and-take, so notice¬ 
able in every well-dressed British crowd. Thus, 
as I begin my perambulations, I observe that 
those who have had the foresight to buy cata¬ 
logues make a point of reading from them aloud 
—no doubt, for the benefit of less thoughtful 
neighbours; while others again, overcoming 
their natural British shyness, comment audibly 
on the merits of some particular canvas, reserving 
special praise for the pictures of Mr. Russell 
Flint. 

Mr. Russell Flint regales us with a feast of 
colour. “ Exotic,” indeed, might be the word 
one would be tempted to apply to the daring and 
rich-hued fantasies of this eminent Academician, 
had not “ exotic ” today a somewhat questionable 
significance. Mr. Russell Flint has a fertile 
imagination. He rejoices alike in the gay designs 
of traditional peasant costumes and the beauty 
of the undraped human form, as it is revealed 
both in charm of modelling and grace of attitude. 
Passing The Festival Dress , Old Castile , I was 
interested to remark a small group of rural 
clergymen who were discussing appreciatively 
the subtle nuances of the artist’s flesh-tints. 

Another artist to whose work 1 am always 
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drawn as by a peculiar magnetism—and to whom, 
I was glad to see, the public has not yet proved 
unfaithful—is Dame Laura Knight. Dame Laura 
(in her own style, as Mr. Russell Flint, R.A., in 
his) seems to me to have struck a particularly 
happy balance between traditionalism of the most 
academic type and modernism in its more un¬ 
pleasing form. Bold and stark as are her repre¬ 
sentations of life in the circus-tent and life 
behind the stage, she never descends to artistic 
caricature. The London Palladium is perhaps one 
of the less felicitous examples of this artist’s 
extremely direct and dashing method : but The 
Gyppos is a charming work, true and tender—an 
appealing subject handled with typically feminine 
lightness. 

Now for a painter who exists in broad comedy. 
Mr. George Belcher is Old England at its best 
and cheeriest—not, maybe, the England of 
Hogarth and Rowlandson, but the England of 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Priestley, in which good 
fellowship and good humour reign supreme. 
Where else in this ism-ridden modern world of 
ours could one find two pictures so full of sly 
fun, so skilful in their delineation of human 
character, as Mr. Belcher’s The Bag and Brother 
Fetch ? The robust charwoman unpacking her 
treasure-trove on the kitchen-table, the clarinet- 
player with his military moustaches and ruddy 
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cheeks, seem a pictorial refutation of the doc¬ 
trines of Communism. There is no place for 
class-consciousness in such jolly company : they 
are British folk worthily portrayed by a British 
limner. 

Having sounded the patriotic note, let me 
proceed to mention what some critics—I think 
justifiably—describe as “ the picture of the year,” 
The Founding of Australia by Captain Arthur 
Philip , Jan. 26, 1788, at Sydney Cove, the work 
of Mr. Algernon Talmage, R.A. Here is a 
mighty canvas devoted to a mighty theme—one 
that should prove particularly interesting to the 
many Antipodean visitors we hope to welcome 
this year but which will evoke a responsive thrill 
in all true-blue British breasts. /Esthetic criticism 
seems out of place before such a canvas. We are 
content to dream, rapt by the enchantment of our 
island story. 

Portraits are both numerous and vivacious. 
Here are ladies of high degree and celebrated 
actresses, aldermen and English gentlemen of 
leisure, painted with a considerable degree of 
elegance and accuracy. Mr. T. C. Dugdale’s 
presentation of Miss Jessie Matthews is a spark¬ 
ling specimen of advanced modern portraiture : 
while Mr. Gerald Brockhurst invests Miss Merle 
Oberon with the lure of the Sphinx. . . . Nor 
have the beauties of the English countryside, 
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the joys of the open air, the vagrant play of light 
and shadow—Cornish cottages, Breton fisher- 
folk or Devonshire lanes—been denied in this 
exhibition their artistic due. Through Mr. 
Munnings’s canvases, as always, blows a healthy 
stable-yard tang, accompanied by a rousing 
downland breeze : Sir John Lavery, just home 
from Hollywood, has brought with him Sun- 
bather-s, a glowing evocation of Californian 
sunshine : while Mrs. Dod Procter makes digni¬ 
fied use of a Mother and Child. 

But space forbids that I should chronicle my 
pilgrimage in greater detail. Was it a good 
Academy ? you may demand. To which I can 
only reply that, for me, such terms as “ good ” or 
“ bad,” as applied to the Royal Academy of Art, 
savour both of irrelevance and of impertinence, 
and have comparatively little bearing on the 
questions at issue. The Academy is neither good 
nor bad. It depends neither on the captious few 
nor the capricious many. It is an institution— 
an integral part of our national well-being. 
The Academy was—the Academy. Enough has 
been said. 
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[Here we are back again with our sprightly 
friends of Shoe Lane , whose touch in dealing with 
world affairs is so enviably graceful. J. A. G.] 


“And 

ye shall know the 
truth, and the 
truth shall make 
you free ” 

OPINION 

Get a Load of This 

you don’t get any place without trying. Some 
say you can. Some say they’ve done it. Tell 
them to pipe down. Maybe they’re cleverer than 
you. Maybe not. 

Nothing Doing 

Mr. Eden says Great Britain is still a part of 
Europe. It doesn’t make sense to us. 
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Mr. Eden says look at the map. Well, look 
at it. Anybody can draw a map. Five years ago 
when the D*ily E*pr*ss declared for Splendid 
Isolation people said look at maps. The D*ily 
E*pr*ss takes no notice of folks like that. The 
D*ily E*pr*ss says Great Britain isn’t part of 
Europe. Maybe it was once, but not since Lord 
Beaverbrook started in. 

Maps don’t mean a thing. Get that. 

Smash-O 

Another little smash on the South-North- 
Western line. Couple of folks killed. Couple 
more maybe injured for life. One of them was a 
registered reader of the D*ily E*pr*ss, gets £300. 
That’s commonsense. 

It isn’t commonsense for the railway to smash 
them up. It isn’t good business. The railways 
are up against enough competition already with¬ 
out making things worse by having smashes. 
Look at it from the commonsense angle. A 
grocer doesn’t get more trade by beaning his 
customers with an axe. He gets less, and for 
why ? Because he frightens folks away. That 
goes for every other line of business, too. We 
are a nation of shopkeepers, as Shakespeare said, 
and it’s up to us to act businesslike. Look at 
Canada. Look at America. Here’s trade boom¬ 
ing and everything all set for prosperity, and the 
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railways either can’t kick in or won’t. Not so 
good. 

Think This Over 

The French Treasury has had to borrow half 
a million from the Caisse des Depots to meet 
current expenses. Bit of a shock. Maybe. 
They’ve got to defend their gold reserve too. 
Tough job. 

We’re not up against that over here because 
we aren’t in the same position as the French, and 
if we were we wouldn’t borrow that way. We’d 
do things our own way. The British way. 
That’s how we get where we do. Look at those 
Russian scientists at the North Pole. Why do 
folks want to go to the North Pole ? Nothing 
but ice. Snow. Water. The D*ily E*pr*ss has 
got nothing against the North Pole, but it 
believes in the Empire first and last. Take the 
Portuguese Budget. The Portuguese claim 
they’ve got a surplus of 200 million. We 
haven’t. Way out in Brazil they’re dumping 
coffee. Millions of bags a year. We don’t do 
that. For why ? It isn’t British, that’s ™hy. 
Think that over. 

Give Youth a Chance 

Because his aunt reproved him for calling his 
mother a cross-eyed haybag, a ten-year-old boy 
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in Bungay did her in with a meat-axe. This is a 
crime. The D*ily E*pr*ss is against crime. But 
the D*ily E*pr*ss believes in youth. Believes in 
giving youth a chance. Too many greybeards 
about. Youth will be served. 

Maybe if that young boy’s aunt had let him 
express himself he wouldn’t have beaned her. 
Modern Youth demands the right to self-expres¬ 
sion. You can’t get over that. The eaglets of 
today are tomorrow’s lions. Don’t treat them as 
if they were saps. The Empire looks to youth 
today. 

McIntosh B. Scadge, Canada’s next Minister of 
Finance, is only sixteen. Seth Gridger, Australian 
big business tycoon, swung his first merger 
at twelve. Ed. P. Wommock, multi-millionaire 
king of America’s moneylending trusts, still 
sings alto in the old church choir. These 
are the men running this little old world today. 
Give youth a chance ! 

COME TO CHURCH SUNDAY 

“ I believe in the beauty of things ! 

The joy of things ! The lure of things ! 

In the incommensurableness of the Great 
Somehow , the eternal inscrutability of the 
Great Somewhen ! These things I have, 
yea, and forsooth , they remaineth.” 

Zoe Pillbury Burps. 
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Colonel Hogg-Berkshire’s Reminiscences—3 

CRICKET MISSION TO CONTINENT? 

MR. LANSBURY AS NON-PLAYING CAPTAIN 
BY COLONEL RUPERT HOGG-BERKSHIRE 

we are, thank heaven, a sporting nation, and 
our heritage of sport in general and cricket in 
particular must be jealously guarded. Let me 
therefore interrupt my memories of Royalty and 
commoners, of gracious monarchs and the bril¬ 
liant and charming persons whom I am privileged 
to call my friends, to consider the wider 
aspects of what must surely be, if I may so term 
it without being misunderstood, one of our key 
industries. 

Many famous sayings have come down to us 
from history. There is Caesar’s “ Veni, vidi, 
vici.” There are Pitt’s last words, “ I think I 
could eat one of Bellamy’s pork pies.” There is 
Mr. “ Pussyfoot ” Johnson’s mot —I am reminded 
of this by Mrs. Ramworthy Clurge—“ Man was 
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born free, but everywhere the cocktail-shaker has 
put him in chains.” And there is “ It isn’t 
cricket.” 

I need not labour the real significance of this 
term nor the real significance of our national 
game. Instead I draw your attention to a 
question asked in the House of Commons 
recently by my brilliant and dear friend, Hugo 
Plate. Here it is : 

Mr. Plate ( Nat.-Lib.-Lab.-Ind.-Eeny.- 
A 4 eeny.-Miney.-Ado., St. Dominic’s) ashed 
the Secretary for Sport if further steps were to 
be taken in the matter of convening a world 
conference on cricket with a view to its adoption 
by countries and areas whose inhabitants were 
too backward for self-government. Or alter¬ 
natively if a League of Cricket could not 
perform more effectively the duties it was 
expected would be carried out by the League 
of Nations. 

The Secretary for Sport : His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to watch 
the position , and my intention is to place on the 
order paper the terms of the ways and means 
resolution. I propose also to issue a Blue Book 
divulging the character and details of the Com¬ 
mittee stage. Hon. Members would be inter¬ 
ested to learn that this Blue Book considered the 
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matter in all its aspects , and as it was over 
three inches thick it was admirably suited for 
employment as a wedge to keep open garage 
doors , if Hon. Members so desired. 

Every lover of cricket and of England must 
necessarily await further developments in this 
matter with the deepest anxiety. But meanwhile 
why not some preparation of the ground as soon 
as may be ? Why not, in fact, a Cricket Mission 
to the Continent ? 

Autres temps , autres mceurs , as my dear friend, 
“ Witters ” Quarp, was wont to remark. In the 
great days of Palmerston there would have been 
no need to send a Cricket Mission to Europe in 
the cause of international peace, for “ Pam ” 
knew how to settle Europe’s hash any afternoon 
between four and five. But these poisonous 
modern doctrines have altered all that, with the 
result that the state of Europe is so alarming that 
only courageous measures—and I consider a 
Cricket Mission a courageous measure—can 
avert a cataclysm. 

It is a courageous measure because, once 
played by foreigners, the game might become 
degraded out of all knowledge and its spirit 
utterly lost. In France, for instance, the pavilions 
might be littered with batting sides engaged in 
stay-in strikes. In Germany they might make 
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the Labour Corps bat with spades instead of drill 
with them. These would be calamities. 

On the other hand, if the pure milk of cricket 
could be accepted by the Fascist powers the 
innovation might have far-reaching effects on 
international peace. My proposed Mission would 
consist of four teams who would play exhibition 
games in every country on the Continent, with 
Mr. George Lansbury as non-playing captain. 

Mr. Lansbury has told us that Hitler and 
Mussolini stand for peace. Might they not stand 
for cricket also, and through the beneficent 
medium of the game establish a Europe happy, 
peaceful, and contented ? To substitute the bat 
for the gun and the little cricket cap for the tin 
helmet is no unworthy ideal. 

I leave my readers to ponder on the suggestion 
of a Cricket Mission, merely adding that a small 
travelling exhibition of cricket relics, such as a 
lock of W. G. Grace’s beard and an early stump, 
might accompany it, these relics to be loaned 
from the secret State Archives where at present 
they rest. 
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[.Addressing the League of Pure Warm Hearts in 
Kensington Gardens recently, Lord B*ldw*n spoke 
on journalism for women. “ Literature is the 
reflection of Life,” he declared, adding, “ I have 
pleasure in awarding the Femina Vie Malheureuse 
pri^e for this year to Femina’s Supplement. 
J.A.G.] 


FEMINA’S SUPPLEMENT 

THE EDITOR WHISPERS TO WOMEN 

what a week it has been for us women ! Our 
men-folk have been more than a little preoccupied 
with the big Ministerial crisis, those terrible air- 
disasters, and the imminent threat of a European 
conflagration on no mean scale. But to us it has 
meant the ever-present anxiety of keeping our 
husbands good-tempered, and of knowing just 
the right moment to bring up the question of 
that little bill from the Stores ! Who was it, I 
wonder, who said that Life is made up of little 
things ? 

This week you will And Femina’s Supplement 
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just brimming over with Features. There is the 
Guiding Star column, in which our astrological 
expert tells you how to face life in the coming 
week. Then your friend, Ann Applecart, has, as 
usual, answered all questions dealing with those 
intimate heart-problems peculiar to women. Ann 
Applecart’s mail-bag, I can assure you, is by no 
means the lightest one in the office. 

For mothers there is a very simple, very homely, 
page of advice in which questions of diet, health, 
psychology, eurhythmies, religious instruction, 
summer-weight clothing, table-manners, parties, 
and sex-lore are reverently and yet competently 
dealt with by a trained expert. And the not-so- 
young, as well as the not-so-old, will surely 
revel in the article on Loveliness, that will help 
you to look different. It’s that differentness, as 
we all know in our heart of hearts, that makes a 
girl or woman feel, as well as look, different, so 
that men realize she’s somehow different, and look 
at her in quite a different way. 

Don’t fail, either, to dip into Hints Corner. 
Your men-friends will come in to Sunday supper 
ever so readily when you serve the delightful, 
yet thoroughly economical, dishes of which you 
will read in Hints Corner. 

Then, for the very thoughtful, there is Miss 
Vera Hopchalk’s provocative, authoritative, and 
profoundly moving article: “ How Shall I Tell 
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Baby the Truth ? ” specially written for Femina’s 
Supplement. You are invited to send in your 
views on this very vital and urgent question of 
the day. (Postcards only.) 

Nor must you overlook the Philosopher’s 
Corner, where there may be just that quiet word 
in season that is going to help you through the 
week. So many of our readers write us grate¬ 
fully to say that the Poet-Philosopher has put 
into words just what they themselves had been 
thinking. Who knows but that you may be the 
next one to write in ? And speaking of writing, 
the Correspondence Column has never been 
more popular. Read it, and learn what the world 
is thinking today. 

In lighter vein madame and mademoiselle 
alike will enjoy the sparkling account, written by 
a titled Marchioness, of recent social functions, 
a very intimate glimpse into some of Society’s 
loveliest bathroom-decoration schemes, and, last 
but not least, our very unique “ Pot-pourrie’d 
Paragraphs,” in which the world-news of the day 
is offered to women in convenient tabloid form. 
As was said in the days of Merrie England—but 
the words are none the less true in this so-called 
twentieth century of ours—“ a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul.” The Editor. 
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GUIDING STAR FOR THE WEEK 

This is a week when you must not expect too 
much from husbands, fathers, or boy-friends. 
Mars being in the ascendant will cause many 
moments of irritability and these will be specially 
noticeable amongst those who are staying with 
relations. Mothers-in-law, beware ! It will be 
better not to give advice unasked, borrow money, 
or arrive uninvited for a long stay just at present. 

The stars are not too propitious for affairs of 
the heart. It will be difficult to get men to come 
to the point, and almost impossible to keep them 
there. At the same time, lovers need not despair, 
provided they keep their tempers, eschew 
jealousy, suspicion and mutual nagging, and 
avoid anything like a tete-a-tete. 

In business, fortunes will be made and lost. 
Journeys will be taken, and letters both read and 
written. 

To those whose birthday occurs this month : 
The coming year will bring you a certain number 
of worries. These, however, if taken in the right 
way, will help to develop your character. They 
will also, if taken in the wrong way, help to 
develop your character. The transit of Venus 
should cause you to remember that each birthday 
leaves you a year older than did the previous one. 
Try not to let this discourage you. 
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The week’s colour-vibration is eau-de-nil, 
nude or oyster. 


FOR MOTHER 
By Nurse Katherine 

Today I want to say something about careful¬ 
ness. So many mothers today seem to neglect 
this homely, simple, somewhat old-fashioned 
virtue. Only the other day I heard of two dear 
kiddies being dropped from a fourth-storey 
window from sheer carelessness. A really careful 
mother, giving her mind to what is after all a 
woman’s foremost job, would probably never 
have let this happen. “ There is more evil 
wrought by want of thought than want of heart.” 

Keep the little ones from eating toadstools, 
playing with red-hot pokers, paddling in danger¬ 
ously deep waters, and the like—even though it 
does mean that little extra ounce of carefulness on 
mother’s part. 

Nail-biting, too, is a bad habit and should be 
guarded against. And one word, finally, about 
winter-woollies. These must not be put on, or 
left off, either too late or too early. 

Now goodbye until next week, when I shall 
have something to tell mothers about that 
fascinating hobby for child-lovers: psycho¬ 
analysis. 
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PHILOSOPHER’S CORNER 

We are none of us ever too old to learn. Dame 
Nature’s teaching I, for one, never spurn. Today, 
in a wood, I saw trees and trees. What, I thought, 
can I learn from these ? Then, clinging tenderly, 
climbing high, a twining ivy caught my eye. It 
clung to the oak through wind and rain, tempests 
had tugged at its fronds in vain. And the oak, 
with sheltering boughs above, seemed to look down 
with protective love. Call me fanciful, sentimental 
an you will, the vision is one I cling to still. And 
as I bent my steps workward again, I knew that the 
ivy had not clung in vain. It had brought a vision 
of Love to cheer a tired man through the coming 
year. The Poet-Philosopher. 

LOVELINESS 
An Outspoken Whisper 

Are you as lovely as you ought to be at fifty- 
eight ? Do men run after you, call you glamorous 
and Garbo-like—or do they take one look and 
then ask your granddaughter to dance ? 

Many a woman has turned away from the ball¬ 
room stamping and shrieking because she has 
caught the whisper : Too old to romp. And how 
unnecessary it all is ! No one need be too old to 
romp. What does it matter if your birth certi- 
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ficate says sixty-one so long as your face screams 
eighteen ? 

The newest discovery of science, brought 
from the mystic East by a titled beauty of Mayfair, 
and put up in artistic alabaster jars in our own 
salons at moderate prices, will turn you into a 
Marlene Dietrich or a Shirley Temple. 

And one word more: A two-guinea jar con¬ 
tains exactly twice the amount that a one-guinea 
one does. You will therefore effect a veritable 
economy in purchasing the larger size at once. 

And oh, the difference ! 

ANN APPLECART’S ADVICE 

Last week I wrote frankly about the type of man 
who will dance with a girl but will not propose. 
This time I want to tell you just what I think of 
those girls who take away other girls’ boy¬ 
friends. This is, literally, a very unfair thing to 
do. The competition nowadays is so keen that 
the motto of each of we girls must be : “ Don’t 
interfere with me and I won’t interfere with you.” 
Of course, if a man breaks away from a girl 
because he is sick and tired of her, the position is 
somewhat different. In that case anyone is free 
to have a try for him and very often the best 
friend of the girl he has thrown over gets him on 
the rebound, by showing him a sweet, womanly 
sympathy in his disappointment. 
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But so long as a girl is actually still going with 
a man it ought to be a matter of honour amongst 
other girls to keep off the grass. Anything else 
is not only unsporting, unladylike, and un- 
English, but it is even bad policy, because a girl 
who tells damaging stories about another, or 
steams open her love-letters, or deliberately 
makes mischief, is unlikely to make a really good 
wife, and men instinctively realize this, although 
they may not say so. So remember, hands off 
fiances and near -fiances. It will pay you in the end. 

Now for some of my readers’ love-problems. 

Annoyed and Heart-broken : 

Yours is a very difficult position. To be 
told in so many words by the man who is 
taking you out that ninepence is more than he 
is willing to spend on chocolates seems to 
indicate that he does not think you worth a 
very great deal. If the same thing happens 
again you might try a little raillery, saying that 
you suppose he is saving up for the dining¬ 
room suite, or something of the kind. This 
may bring matters to a head. 

He Married my Sister : 

Time is a great healer. 
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Inferiority Complex : 

Frankly, dear girl, this is your own fault. 
You cannot hope to be a success with men if 
you never meet any. Look up some of the 
girls with whom you were at school, especially 
those with brothers, and say how much you 
would like to meet them again and talk over 
those jolly days in the Fourth Form. If 
nothing comes of that make friends with any 
girl in the office who has a widowed father or 
a bachelor uncle. 

Engaged but Doubtful: 

You must remember that in a country 
where there are not enough men to go round 
almost any boy is better than none. Try and 
point out lovingly to your fiance that his 
behaviour is unmanly, cruel, treacherous, 
despicable, ungentlemanly and liable to get 
him sent to prison. Do not, however, break 
off the engagement. 

Jilted : 

There is no reason why you should not keep 
the diamond ring, and he cannot force you to 
return it. If it is, as you say, a really good 
stone, it will be of some comfort to your 
wounded affection in the dreary years ahead. 
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Next week I want to discuss quite openly the 
reason why some men seem to prefer their 
typists to their great-grandmothers. 

SOME SOCIETY BATHROOMS 
By a Special Correspondent 

The party of the week, needless to say, was the 
one given at Lady Pinto-Thistleby-Wagge’s new 
town house on Thursday last. We all ended up 
in the bathroom, admiring the new scheme of 
decoration—cork walls, a cork floor, cork ceiling, 
and, with just that touch of originality that makes 
all the difference, no bath of any kind. 

Pretty sub-deb. “Winkie” de Blue has 
designed her own bathroom—talking of these so 
necessary adjuncts to our modern craze for beauty 
culture. “ Winkie ” has very definite views about 
the importance of colour , and her choice is 
escargot -grey and the new plum-pudding shade. 

Lord Egglime-—better known to us all as 
“ Eggie ”—gave me a wonderful tip a propos de 
bathrooms. (Like so many of our ex-public school 
boys, he has gone to work in earnest, and is a 
fully qualified plumber.) He tells me that it is 
never advisable to let the bath overflow, as it leads 
to so many things getting wet. Thanks a lot, 
Eggie. 

Next week I hope to tell you just what Society 
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is doing in the way of good works, which I hear 
are being taken up with enthusiasm this season 
by some of our smartest young unmarrieds. 

HOW SHALL I TELL BABY THE TRUTH ? 

By Vera Hopchalk 

(Miss Hopchalk , who lives in Surrey 
and is devoted to Siberian crabs , has 
written this article especially for Remind’ s 
Supplement. In it she discusses frankly 
and fully the difficult question of WHAT 
to tell your baby , HOW , WHEN and 
WHY. 

What are YOUR views I Read what 
Miss Hopchalk has to say , and you will 
find that you will either agree with her or 
disagree with her.') 

It is never too early to tell Baby the truth. The 
old-fashioned mother did not always realize this 
and left the eager little six-months-old mind to 
work out for itself the meaning of the Facts of 
Life. And oh ! how soon Baby realizes that the 
truth is being kept from him ! Once let him find 
out that he is not being told the whole truth about 
everything in the world by his mother, and his 
faith in her is shattered for ever. As a wise old 
friend of mine once said to me in the Bois de 
Boulogne : 
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“The truth is the truth, my dear.” 

And that’s so true, isn’t it ? 

In my own case—though I’m not “ mummy,” 
alas, to any little chicks, but only “ auntie ”—I 
find that it is always best to answer questions 
when they are asked. Never before, never 
afterwards. Just at the time. 

I cannot lay down any hard-and-fast rule as to 
when that time will be. Instinct must guide you. 
Some little ones ask questions before they can 
talk, others never ask at all. But that does not 
mean that they do not want to know. 

There is only one Golden Rule: whether 
Baby wants to know or not, it is up to you to tell 
him everything. 

POT-POURRIE’D PARAGRAPHS 
(World-News presented to Women Readers) 

Politics 

The Foreign Secretary’s favourite colour is 
blue, his lucky stone the peridot, and his white 
Persian cat is named Artaxerxes. 

Sport 

A Scottish lassie playing cricket in Australia 
has made twenty-three runs not out. Well done, 
Caledonia ! 

At Wimbledon, shorts will be worn. 
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The World of Science 

Professor Tod Mangleby, speaking at Popville? 
Texas, said recently that a safe and speedy 
method of slimming is to eat no starches, fats, 
protein, alkali or vitamins for eleven months in 
each year. 

Art 

Film-star Colleen Clifford is seeking a divorce 
from her fourth husband, Gum Breeches, on the 
grounds of cruelty, incompatibility, and false 
pretences. Colleen is now featuring in the name 
part of the new big production: “ Uncom¬ 

plaining Angel.” 

America’s newest craze, shortly to be heard 
over here, is a hot swing-number entitled: “ I’m 
Standing on my Head about You.” 

Literature 

A new serial, with a strong love-appeal, starts 
in this paper next week. It deals with the daring, 
but age-old, problem : What does a woman 
want from Life ? 

Our readers will find the answer next week in 
Femina’s Supplement. 
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ASCOT-THE CEMENT OF 
EMPIRE 

From Our Special Correspondent 

there cannot really be very much awry with 
the world, after all. The gloomiest pessimist 
would have had to admit himself wrong yester¬ 
day if he had seen the Royal Carriage driving 
imperially between the serried ranks of the 
wildly applauding populace at Ascot. It was 
the essence of the Empire. It was the soul of the 
greatest people the world has ever seen. But 
there is more in Ascot even than that. It is 
literally no exaggeration to say that Ascot is the 
binding link between the classes. Rich and poor, 
titled and untitled, noble and humble are equal 
at Ascot, with the sole exception, and rightly the 
sole exception, of the Royal Enclosure. Ascot is 
the equalizer of the different stations in life, and 
the cement which makes the Empire’s concrete 
walls. 

What a spectacle it was ! What a microcosm 
of the essential sportsmanship of the Anglo- 
Saxon race ! How the French would have 
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envied us, the Americans secretly and unhappily 
admired us. 

Nowhere in the world could such exquisite 
frocks be seen, nowhere such sleek and glossy 
thoroughbreds. There were several fillies on 
view which half the aristocracy of England 
followed eagerly through their field-glasses, and 
many lovely dresses in which half the nobility of 
Great Britain took a profound interest. As for 
the men, they were a distinguished galaxy. 
White top hats literally rubbed shoulders with 
fawn-coloured waistcoats, and clove carnations 
were run close to the winning-post by Marechal 
de Niel rose buds. Here an Admiral who had 
commanded a gunboat on the Yang-Tse-Kiang 
exchanged reminiscences with a Major-General 
who had won the O.B.E. for dashing conduct 
against the Vice-Sultan at Ashantee. There an 
Air Vice-Marshal discussed the respective merits 
of balloons and kites with the Commodore of a 
famous line of Mercantile Marine. 

The racing itself was thrilling to the last 
degree, and it was watched by what I might call 
the cream of the cream of our upper four hundred. 
As the gallant horses bounded eagerly towards 
their goal they almost seemed to know that the 
eyes of Britain’s feminine beauty were upon them, 
and in this queer psychological knowledge they 
seemed to bound even faster than before. And 
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by a strange but none the less veritable working 
of an inscrutable providence the admiring eyes of 
Britain’s valour and aristocracy, as exemplified 
in lieutenant-generals, vice-admirals and peers, 
seemed to have a similar effect upon the mares and 
fillies. Seldom in our great island story, strange, 
rough, and rugged though it is, have horses of 
both sexes galloped faster in front of a more 
distinguished and appreciative audience. 

The last race was run. The last churning of 
the turf was effected by the hooves of the noble 
animals. The last cheer subsided. But, no. Not 
the last cheer. There still remained one tre¬ 
mendous shout when their gracious Majesties, 
surrounded by their glittering equerries, staff, 
and outriders, drove slowly away. There was 
not a man or a woman on that romantic race¬ 
course who did not feel that the King and Queen 
—God bless them—had driven straight into their 
hearts. 

And so ended an immortal Ascot. 






Ill 


[/ have taken the liberty here of placing together 
two accounts of the same episode. I was inter¬ 
ested to observe how very differently the same 
incident may strike Shoe Lane and Printing House 
Square—the one brisk , cheerful, and fond of colour , 
the other sober , grave , and more phlegmatic in 
disposition. J. A. G.\ 


“ FISH-FACE ! ” SHOUT 
AT EMPIRE MOTHERS 

Amazing Drama at 
Temperance Rally 

PEER WALTZES WITH 
BARONET’S NIECE 

D*ily E*pr*ss Staff Reporter 

EIGHT HUNDRED TEMPER¬ 
ANCE mothers from every 
part of the Empire 
screamed, cheered, and 
swooned at Queen’s Hall 
last night amid amazing 
scenes, while an elderly 


EMPIRE 

MOTHERS’ 

TEMPERANCE 

MOVEMENT 

AT THE FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL rally of the 
League of Empire 
T emperance 
Mothers at Queen’s 
Hall, the Presi¬ 
dent (Mrs. Burs- 
lake Weary) said 
that good progress 
had been made 
during the past year 


N 
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peer shouted insults, turned 
cartwheels, waltzed off 
platform with a baronet’s 
niece. 

Drama happened quite 
suddenly. Mrs. Weary, 
this year’s President of 
League of Empire Tem¬ 
perance Mothers, opened 
proceedings with review of 
year’s activities. Bishop of 
’Mbombo followed with 
speech describing League’s 
activities in ’Mbombo and 
Rumbubu. 

Next speaker, Lord 
Bladderwick, sixty- 
seven, dignified silver- 
haired ninth baron, 
father of “ Boots ” 
Bladderwick, dirt- 
track ace, jumped up, 
pirouetted twice, 
shouted at assembled 
Empire mothers: 
“ Fish-Faces ! What 
about a snort at the 
local?” turned five 
quick cart-wheels. 
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and they looked for¬ 
ward with confi¬ 
dence to maintain¬ 
ing this gratifying 
state of affairs. 
Fifty-seven more 
mothers joined the 
League last year, 
and there were 
several promises of 
subscriptions. 

The Bishop of 
’Mbombo (Dr. 
EgertonFusse) 
spoke briefly of the 
League’s work in 
the Central African 
mission-field. In 
’Mbombo alone 
5000 natives had 
signed the pledge, 
and they were look¬ 
ing forward with 
keen pleasure to a 
visit from Miss 
Boodie, the organ¬ 
izing secretary. 

Lord Bladder- 
wick having 
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Wild scenes followed, pleaded for more 
Mrs. Weary rang her co-operation 
bell. Delegates from between the tem- 
Kenya and Queensland perance movement 
screamed. Mothers from and the dance, Mrs. 
Canada fainted. Mrs. Op- Weary announced 
nick, six-foot 20-stone that the next Em- 
temperance mother from pire rally will take 
Sydney, rolled up sleeves, place in Uganda in 
tried to rush at speaker. 1939. 

Fighting broke out at back 
of hall. 

Lord Bladderwick, 
yelling insults through 
the uproar, danced up 
to Miss Verona Ear- 
wake, tall grey-haired, 
pince-nez’d social 
worker, niece of well- 
known temperance 
baronet, Sir Charle¬ 
magne Earwake, 
shouted, “ Hello, Toot¬ 
sie! Let’s shake a toe! ” 
seized Miss Earwake, 
waltzed her round 
platform despite strug¬ 
gles and screams, 
waltzed her off. 
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Rally broke up in dis¬ 
order, mothers streaming 
out with cries and threats. 
“ We have no statement to 
make,” said Mrs. Weary. 
“Lord Bladderwick’s 
strange outburst was pro¬ 
bably due to the heat. Wh 
are taking no action. Xhe 
temperance mothers of 
Empire will not halt in 
their triumphant advance 
in the cause of peace and 
democracy. ’ ’ 

Lord Bladderwick said 
in his Bryanston Square 
home late last night, laugh¬ 
ing heartily : “I just 

wanted to give that old 

-Mrs. Weary a bit of 

a jerk. I was a bit boiled 
myself.” 
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[This succinct survey of the less important 
world-news (from The T*m*s, apparently ) attracted 
me for some reason—possibly for its admirable 
dismissal of interesting yet secondary news in a few 
compact lines. J. A. G.] 

TELEGRAMS IN BRIEF 

M. Tabouche, deputy for Fouilly-les-Oies 
(Aisne), was bitten by a small dog on leaving the 
Chamber in Paris yesterday, and has challenged 
its owner, M. Untel, a retired Colonel of Zouaves, 
to a duel. 

The Dionne “ quintuplets ” were abducted 
from Callender, Ontario, yesterday, by a party 
of fifty armed men in disguise. Their destination 
is unknown. 

A farm-labourer named Adjij Guchi has died 
in the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar at the age of 135. 

A meeting of the Dalmatian Agrarian Party at 
Tzchowz, presided over by M. Zchicknvch, 
determined to support the Progressive bloc in the 
Chamber on the question of the Moldavo-Rurik 
tariff proposals, which seek to unify and cor¬ 
relate all amendments to agrarian policy set forth 
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by the Centre and Right groups since the 
dissolution of the last Assembly in June, 1936. 

A message from Hollywood states that Miss 
Greta Garbo, a film actress, eloped in a sub¬ 
marine with Bishop Calvin B. Ketchum, of the 
First Inspirationalist Church of Tallawhoopee, 
Wis., yesterday. 

In reply to an interpellation by a Liberal 
senator, Mr. Pu Wa Ra Do, Dr. Wee Ma Pu Fa, 
Prime Minister of Gambogia, has defined the 
Government’s attitude towards the raw pong 
industry in a written answer as one of “ intelligent 
anticipation.” 

A message from Vatican City yesterday 
stated that the Pope has decided to abdicate and 
apply for Anglican Orders. 

By a majority vote the associated Icelandic 
Chambers of Commerce resolved at Reykjavik 
to urge the Government to remove the import- 
duty on dried prune, nitro-fluoric acid used for 
dyeing, spare parts of mangles, buttons manu¬ 
factured from all lactic by-products, ungraded 
bird seed, iron girders, and handbags of imitation 
crocodile leather. 

At Ankara a deputation of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association was given 
a the (Thonneur by the President Kemal Ataturk 
and representatives of the Turkish Republican 
Army, Navy and Air Force. Mrs. Wellingham 
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Givins’s rendering of selected hymns having been 
described by the President as “ soul-stirring,” 
the picturesque ceremony of “ signing the 
pledge ” followed, the President inscribing his 
name first amid unanimous applause. 

Cables from Peking yesterday state that 
China has disappeared almost entirely under a 
tidal wave. 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
PARENTS? 

RESOLUTION CARRIED AT HEADMASTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

the second day of the Headmasters’ Conference, 
which is being held this year in the Isle of Dogs, 
was devoted to a consideration of the question 
whether there is any sense in going on with 
education, term after term, to the great exhaustion 
of everybody concerned. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. A. E. Pipp, 
Headmaster of Obe, who spoke at length. lie 
said, inter alia, that unlike most wives, his wife 
was in favour of his retiring, had indeed never 
been in favour of his beginning, and thought he 
would have done better in one of the happily 
numerous by-ways of retail trade. He did not 
agree with his wife, but he did think they had a 
real problem to face, why have public schools at 
all ? "Who enjoyed it ? Not, he thought, the 
boys and not the assistant masters, all of whom 
would be doing something different if they 
could. Term after term boys and masters and 
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various hangers-on met and went through week 
after week of prearranged activities, mostly of a 
mildly unpleasant or boring kind. It was said 
that the parents were enjoying life, and that they, 
the masters, should think more about the 
parents, but if it was merely a question of 
organizing juvenile absence on a large scale, it 
could surely be done more cheaply. What were 
our colonies for ? Did anyone pretend that what 
went on was really a training of the mind ? For 
his part, an old boy had only to revisit the school 
—not that very many of them did—to convince 
him that the whole curriculum was a depressing 
waste of time. 

The Rev. S. Baloutin (Headmaster of St. 
Iltyd’s Grove) demurred, using his well-known 
and widely esteemed deprecatory cough for the 
purpose. Who were they to say whether what 
they were doing amounted to anything or not ? 
Let it suffice that the national genius had chosen 
to express itself in public schools. They were a 
great nation, and it was unlikely, to put it at its 
lowest, that they would ever have got away with 
what they had as a nation got away with, if they 
had been on the wrong lines in the way they 
brought up the sons of their richer citizens. 
These things were mysteries. What he demurred 
against was the ceaseless tinkering with the 
system ; let them take care lest they tinker it out 
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of existence. No one knew exactly where its 
essence lay, it might be in the Latin or the cricket 
or the judicious blend of the two, or in the 
element of sustained compulsion. Whatever it 
was, it was something foreigners had not got, 
and as foreigners had plenty of compulsion, he 
thought it must be in the subjects studied or the 
games played. 

Mr. J. G. Hobbleton (Headmaster of Nere) 
said he thought there was not one of them in that 
room who had an easy conscience. He certainly 
had not. He would be rather ashamed if he had. 
Easy consciences were a luxury. The dilemma 
as he saw it was that either they were wasting the 
money of the simple parents or they were the 
ministers of an unjust and exclusive system, 
which confined real and inestimable benefits to 
those who could pay for them. Whatever other 
tests it might be fair to apply to boys, that of 
parental solvency could hardly be one. What 
was it to be solvent—(A voice: “ What in¬ 
deed ? ”). It was an artificial state which rested 
on cunning or greed as often as on anything else. 
Yet which of them would have the courage to 
affix to his gates a brass plate ‘ School for the 
sons of cunning hogs ? ’ 

Mr. Ablett (Bravington College) said he 
desired to deflect the discussion from the ethical, 
which was notoriously unfruitful. Men had been 
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discussing ethics for thousands of years and were 
as wicked as when they started. On the other 
hand they had only discussed economics seriously 
in very recent times, and yet they were, as a race, 
much richer than when they began. He thought 
that just showed. His point was that it was 
thoroughly bad business for them as headmasters 
to be letting that happen which undoubtedly was 
happening. He meant the loss of all cultural 
tradition in the country at large, or to put it more 
simply to that audience, letting grown-up people 
think it was quite all right not to be able to do 
their sons’ lessons. It ought to shame a man of 
any position if he did not know any Latin or 
could not sort the sheep from the goats among 
the English Kings. What was happening was 
that headmasters and the teaching profession as 
a whole were not admired as knowing more than 
ordinary people, as having drunk more deeply 
at a well to which everybody elbowed his way as 
near as he could. No, they were thought of as 
specialists, like dentists or dispensing chemists, 
men who needed certain information in order to 
carry on a certain calling. It was a tragedy, this 
disrespect which made degrees and doctorates 
not a general title to honour but a qualification 
to teach. 

Mr. Geehalle (Bristow) corroborated the last 
speaker although he did not pretend to like him. 
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He said it was useless to think that boys would 
consider school subjects important if they saw 
that their parents held them in contempt. He had 
a practical suggestion which had occurred to him 
after the visit of a particularly ill-informed and 
offensive parent. It was not the boys who needed 
an entrance examination, but their parents. Let 
them all agree to institute such an examination, 
and there would be a revolution in the status 
of the schoolmaster. Parents were commonly 
reputed to be ready for any sacrifice if it could 
help their children to do better than they had 
done, in a strictly worldly sense. Generally that 
was thought to mean they were willing to pay 
exorbitant fees. He did not intend there should 
be any interference with the fees. But it was an 
old saying and a true one that silk purses could 
not be made out of sows’ ears. It was a waste of 
the time of highly-educated men to ask them to 
instruct boys who came from homes where 
learning was held in contempt. The only cure 
for that contempt was to make the parents put 
their arrogant noses inside the school books. To 
have a boy at a famous school would then begin 
to mean something beyond pride of purse. 

Dr. Vaughan-Stilpe (Shogginton) said the 
plan at once commended itself to him as calcu¬ 
lated to restore the waning prestige of the public 
schools. Why could it be said that their prestige 
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was waning ? Because there was no longer the 
old almost automatic connection between a public 
school education and a well-paid position after¬ 
wards. They had let themselves be judged by an 
economic test, by men primarily interested in 
economic advantage. Very well. Now let them 
judge the parents by a cultural test, and see who 
emerged with the admiration at the end of the 
ordeal. It might be said that parents would 
refuse, and would return to the system of crushed 
and isolated private tutors, seated at their tables 
but not allowed to answer back. He could 
reassure the conference that such a danger was 
imaginary. Modern parents lived in flats where 
there was no room for such tutors, and these flats 
presupposed schools. Would there be new 
schools started which would waive these parental 
examinations ? He thought the Government 
would have to step in and give them a charter, like 
the medical profession, so that they could control 
the conditions on which schools could be opened. 
The Universities would be whole-heartedly on 
their side. 

Mr. Pipe (Cull College) asked if the Exami¬ 
nations the parents would have to take would be 
very severe. Mr. Geehalle, anticipating Dr. 
Vaughan-Stilpe, said they would be reasonably 
severe, but the better the school the more severe 
they would be. He relied on the Headmasters of 
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Eton, Winchester, and Harrow, in particular, to 
keep a very high standard. Mr. Pipe (Cull 
College) said it seemed a way of deflecting pupils 
from the better known and more prosperous 
schools to the smaller and more struggling 
foundations. Mr. Geehalle said only a noodle 
could suppose any such thing. The cheapest and 
worse school, even Cull College, would have to 
impose a relatively severe examination. The 
choice before parents would be either to take 
school subjects seriously and learn to pass 
examinations in them or forego the privilege of a 
public school education for their children, thus 
incurring their lifelong hostility and contempt. 

Mr. Pipe said he saw. 

Dr. Farabaze (United Professional College) 
said what would happen if the supply of children 
ran out, as it looked like doing ? W ould they not 
then have to lower these high standards ? 

Mr. Geehalle said he fancied none of them 
much cared what might be the position a hundred 
years hence. No doubt in logic and in history it 
could be said that the parent was prior to the 
schoolmaster and was prerequisite. That did not 
mean the parent was the more valuable organism 
of the two. Boys were still being born in some 
numbers, and would last their time. 

Mr. Pipe (Cull College) said what about the 
preparatory schools. It seemed they would be 
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hard hit, if the parents and not the boys had to be 
prepared for entrance examinations. 

Mr. Geehalle and Dr. Vaughan-Stilpe said 
preparatory schools were beneath their notice, 
and were in any event being extinguished by the 
growing practice of public schools founding their 
own. 

Mr. Pipe (Cull College) said he quite saw. 

Mr. Geehalle added that in the holidays the 
magnificent buildings and grounds of Bristow 
would be available for summer schools and 
refresher courses for parents taking entrance 
examinations, that the fees would be reasonable 
and graduated, with reductions for widows and 
others needing extra study, and that the staff, in 
many cases the actual examiners, would be pre¬ 
pared to undertake the work of instruction. 

Dr. Vaughan-Stilpe said Shogginton had many 
unique advantages for adult study, including 
nearness to an excellent shopping centre. 

Mr. Pipe (Cull College) began to say that Cull 
was built on gravel soil and had its own electric 
light when the resolution was moved by Mr. 
Geehalle that “ this conference binds itself and 
its members, under penalty of such punishments 
as its members have it in their power and reper¬ 
toire to inflict, to refuse admittance to any boy 
on and after September ist next unless one of 
his parents shall satisfy the examiners in an 
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entrance examination shortly and craftily to be 
devised.” 

The resolution was declared carried, Mr. Pipe’s 
amendment, which was inaudible, being ruled out 
of order and ignored. 



II 


School Speech Days 

EDUCATION AND CAREERS 
Sir R. Whiffen-Griffm on Battle of Life 

that education is a boon was the claim of Sir 
Redvers Whiffen-Griffin, Minister for the Co¬ 
ordination of State Interference, speaking at 
Banbury White Horse School Speech Day 
yesterday. 

Studies at school, he said, developed qualities 
which were of constant use throughout life. 
Parents often asked what they were getting for 
their money. His own experience was that so 
far from literacy being a handicap in a career, the 
opposite now appeared to be the case. 

There seemed to be a growing appreciation of 
the value of the services of people trained to read 
and write. Heads of City firms who used to take 
the old-fashioned view that a man who could 
understand a prospectus was a namby-pamby 
were nowadays clamouring for young men with 
the necessary qualifications for spelling out the 
Wall Street closing prices. Among Cabinet 
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Ministers the tendency was more and more to 
choose the man who had been to school. Film 
stars and peeresses nowadays openly admitted 
the importance of being able to read the articles 
they wrote in the Press, and among notable 
examples of professions in which academic quali¬ 
fications were of positive advantage were those of 
the monumental mason, the furrier, the scene- 
shifter and the pyrotechnician. Yet others were 
the tea-taster and the trick cyclist; while he 
would also mention the raffia-worker and the 
manufacturer of isinglass. 

“ The battle of life today,” Sir Redvers de¬ 
clared, “ is won by the man who can add and, 
in cases of emergency, subtract. Mathematics 
may seem to some of you a dry-as-dust subject. 
But remember that the British Board of Boxing 
Control is beginning to look on the boxer who 
cannot count as a bit of a lie-down. Perhaps you 
are inclined to treat your school-fellow who is 
good at General Knowledge as a mollycoddle. 
Don’t forget that the tennis champion of today 
must be able to sign articles on religion. Pro¬ 
fessional footballers, who are obliged to live far 
from their native towns, would often be com¬ 
pletely lost without their geography. 

“ I don’t want to be a dismal Jimmy. But we 
must face the facts. It was all very well for Nelson 
to say that every soldier expected to find a field- 
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marshal’s baton in his knapsack. Nowadays it is 
only the man with the habit of accuracy who gets 
on. The other day I was talking to a famous 
sportsman. ‘ Learn to keep your eye on the 
book,’ he told me, ‘ and you will learn to keep 
your eye on the ball.’ 

“ I hope you will all remember that,” Sir 
Redvers Whiffen-Griffin added, “ when you are 
perhaps thinking you would rather be out in the 
bunkers than poring over a ready-reckoner. 

“The Ryder Cup has yet to be won in the 
class-rooms of Banbury White Horse.” 

Viscount Cheddar, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, said that all work and no play made 
Jack a dull boy, and the Headmaster, Mr. J. O. 
Scramburger, hoped the new dog-racing track 
would be ready by next year. 
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[Something about the leading article that follows 
■—its noble periods or apocalyptic atmosphere ■— 
reminds me of a placard seen by a character in a 
pre-war P. G. Wodehouse story: 


SURREY 
ALL OUT 

GERMAN INVADERS 
LAND AT DOVER 

J. A. G.\ 

HOW BRITAIN FACED THE CRISIS 

WHATEVER THE CROAKER MAY say, in the full 
plenitude of his pessimism, about the alleged 
decadence of the youth of this country, no one 
can deny that during the last four days an epic 
page has been added to our long and glorious 
annals. These four days may well come to be 
regarded by the foreigner in whatever clime, or 
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beneath whatever sun, as symbolical of those 
qualities, inherent in the Britisher of all classes, 
creeds, and stations in life, which have been for 
so long, and so justly, at once the envy and the 
despair of the civilized world. We are, indeed, 
an enigma. Whence came these qualities, one 
might well ask, which make us, alone among 
nations, serene in adversity and modest in the 
hour of triumph, ready to accept with equal 
magnanimity “ the slings and arrows of out¬ 
rageous fortune ” and the heaped-up and over¬ 
flowing measure of praise which the other nations, 
albeit sometimes reluctantly, but none the less 
sincerely, have grown into the habit of according 
us ? 

We are still fresh from the agony caused us by 
the ups and downs to which Dame Fortune has 
seen fit in her sometimes inscrutable wisdom to 
subject us as a nation, nay, as an Empire, during 
these momentous days when history was being 
written. 

Few of us will forget the buffets which she 
dealt us when we lost the toss and Australia went 
in to bat upon a Lord’s wicket that was as true 
and as easy as the traditional shirt front of pious 
memory. We would be the last to suggest that 
our Antipodean cousins were lucky. After all, 
a coin has two sides, and the chance that one may 
correctly predict the side which will lie upper- 
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most at the end of any given spin is, according to 
the most learned of our mathematicians, precisely 
even, or, as our transatlantic friends would say in 
their picturesque slang, “ plumb fifty-fifty.” So 
we cannot ascribe an undue smile of providence 
to Mr. Bradman for calling the spin correctly and 
taking the first lease of a perfect wicket of our 
unrivalled English turf. 

Nor would we withhold our meed of praise to 
the fine skill of the batsmanship of Mr. Bradman 
and his stern, yet charming withal, colleagues. 
They played the game in the true style of England, 
and every lover of the Imperial idea must have 
rejoiced to witness such a display of cricketing 
virtuosity—indeed we had almost written virtue 
—by the daughter Commonwealth of the great 
Mother Commonwealth of free and equal nations. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
this historic encounter—for it was historic in the 
highest sense of the word—has taken its place, 
its niche, in the Valhalla of Imperial relations, 
beside the poems of Rudyard Kipling and the 
Statute of Westminster. 

The world would do well to take careful note 
of this famous victory, and to consider whether 
the British Lion is as effete as certain foreign 
broadcasters are apt to make out, especially when 
they are disseminating “ information ” for the 
benefit of the Moslem communities in the Near 
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and Middle East. The eyes of the world have 
been fixed upon Lord’s cricket ground during 
those four classic days. But it should not be for¬ 
gotten—verb. sap.—that we are as ready to 
defend our peaceful and legitimate rights in the 
Mediterranean as we are to defend our wickets at 
St. John’s Wood. 
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I 


[From the stern Imperial note struck in the 
leading article which follows it is easy to perceive 
that it is in the best traditions of our really 
Patriotic Press. J. A. G \ 

PLAY THE GAME 

ONCE MORE AN UNFORTUNATE dispute of the 
first magnitude has broken out between 
Empire sportsmen. Following the 
acrimonious scenes and rioting during 
the recent Test series, the Australians 
declare that our men are “ rotten 
sports ”, “ wowsers ”, “ double- 

crossers ” and “ dirty rats”. The 
English captain describes his late 
opponents as “ cads ”, “ outsiders”, 
“ touts ” and “ hooligans ”. As a result 
of this the Australian Government has 
mobilized its Navy, severed connection 
with the Empire, and set up a 
Republic with Mr. Bradman as its 
President, a step which has never 
been taken in such circumstances 
before. 
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It is a pity that the tension of modern cricket 
should necessitate the employment of 
knuckledusters, revolvers, explosive 
balls, spiked bats, and organized assault 
on players carried out at the wicket 
by highly-paid gangs on either side. 
But it should have been possible for 
diplomacy to arbitrate between both 
sides, and it is no credit to the 
British Government that Australia 
should have cut adrift from our great 
Empire after a hundred years of co¬ 
operation and fraternity. 

Sportsmen in this country will await with 
bated breath the result of the forth¬ 
coming all-in wrestling championship 
finals between British and Canadian 
women. It has already been hinted 
semi-officially that if Mrs. Bashville 
and Miss Gridge win the champion¬ 
ships for the Mother Country by means 
of further alleged fouls Canada will 
demand annexation by the United 
States. This seems an unnecessarily 
harsh and hasty procedure which 
cannot fail to place the great 
Dominion in an unfavourable light 
in the eyes of all lovers of all-in 
wrestling. 
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While sport is admittedly, and should be, our 
chief preoccupation, it is surely possible 
to play the game without breaking up 
an Empire whose far-flung glories are 
the pride of every Briton, and with 
which the great names of Drake, Clive, 
Nelson, and Captain Cook are con¬ 
nected in a blaze of fame which can 
never die. 
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[Since the Portland Club sanctioned the carrying 
of knuckledusters and the wearing of shorts in the 
cardroom, I have given up playing Bridge. But 
I still read the Bridge articles. J. A. G.] 

Bridge 

WARNING SIGNALS 

From Our Bridge Correspondent 

as A general rule it may be said that the 
stronger the hands a player and his partner hold 
between them, the better their chance of making 
points at the expense of opponents whose hands 
may not be so strong. Or alternatively, the 
weaker the hand the less chance of overcoming 
superior strength in one’s opponents’ hands. For 
this reason the player who disregards or mis¬ 
understands his partner’s warnings and continues 
bidding on a weak hand may find that he has made 
a mistake, owing to his opponents holding better 
hands than himself and his partner, should his 
partner’s hand prove also weaker than theirs. 

By overlooking this fundamental truth a 
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player frequently finds that he is unable to give 
his partner that support which is necessary when 
neither hand is strong enough to stand alone on 
its own merits, such co-operation being especially 
valuable where it is evident that, by not employ¬ 
ing it, the weaker hands must inevitably lose to 
those of more strength. For this reason signals 
given or received during bidding are of practical 
value precisely in proportion to the amount of 
help they are able to afford a player whose bidding 
would otherwise be forced to proceed without 
any such aids. Nor is it unhelpful to emphasize 
the truth that where such signals are not dis¬ 
regarded or misunderstood by the player who 
receives them, they are capable of assisting him 
to form a judgment by ignoring which he would 
be deprived of such help. Many points have been 
lost in this way. Here is a typical example kindly 
supplied by a member of the Bath Club : 

S- 2 . 

H—5, 4, 3, 2 - 

D—o. 

C—A, Q, J, io, 9 , 8 , 7 , 6 , 5 , 4 . 

9- 

9> 5; 2 . 

J, 4, 3- 

S—Q, 6. 

H—Q, J, 9 , 4- 
D—o. 

C—A, 2 . 



P 
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Score game all. Z being dealer and A and B 
taking no part, the bidding was: 


Y 

Five Diamonds. 
Eight No Trumps. 
One Club. 


Z 

Six Hearts. 
One Spade. 
No Bid. 


In this instance Y, blamed for bidding Eight 
No Trumps after Z had signalled Hearts for the 
purpose of using the tangential interlocking 
compensatory Gudgeon re-entrant in Clubs, 
explained that he did it “ for fun,” holding 
fifteen cards in any case. Yet Z’s calls were each 
a definite discouragement to Y to go into 
No Trumps, or, indeed, anything, especially as 
none of the four hands contained any Diamonds, 
owing to an oversight on the part of the maker 
of the pack. To Z’s question, “ Why did you 
disregard my signals ? ” Y replied, “ I hope 
to have the pleasure shortly of kicking you on 
your emaciated rump.” This was clearly irrele¬ 
vant, a run of seven Clubs to Ace, Queen, 
Knave easily justifying a precognitory Rumble- 
ton, especially since Z held another Ace in Clubs, 
as also did B. 

An even more glaring example of misunder¬ 
stood signals is supplied to me by a member of 
the Athenaeum: 
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S—o. 
H—2. 
D—3, 2. 
C—o. 


S—K, Q, 8, 7, i. 
H—o. 


D—4, 3, 2. 
C—A, 6, 4. 


Y S—K, 9, 5, 4- 

B H—], 9, 6 , 4, 2. 

D—io, 9, < 3 , 3. 

_I C—Q, J, 4, 3, 2, 

S—A, K, Q, io, 8, 6 , 3. 

H—A, K, Q, 2. 

D—A, K, Q, 10, 7. 

C—A, J, 10, 8, 2. 


Score game all, Z dealer. Bidding : 


A 

One Diamond. 
No Bid. 
(Retired sick). 


Y 

Two Spades. 

Two No Trumps. 
One Club. 


B 

Three Clubs. 

Five No Trumps. 
One No Trump. 


Z 

Nine Hearts. 

Nine Diamonds. 
Nine No Trumps. 


Here Z, having dealt himself what the Portland 
Club calls a “ snifter,” had a supreme opportunity 
of making a double reversive Swammiter merging 
into the correlated Club (Powke Convention), 
or practically anything else. But Y’s call of Two 
Spades was the signal that he did not desire this, 
and also that Z had better stop sending his (Y’s) 
wife unsuitable French postcards under the 
nom-de-guerre of “ Cosmo Cantuar.” A mean¬ 
while had been attacked by cholera, so that Y’s 
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hand was most useful to Z, whose Hearts could 
hardly have been stronger, except that B held 
many of them as well. Had A, incidentally, been 
able to lead his single Heart, thereby affording B 
a double reversive Biddlemeyer into the domi¬ 
nant Club, instead of retiring and setting fire to 
the cardroom on the grounds that Bridge always 
gave him cholera, a very attractive solvent of the 
Clutterbury Defence might have been agnised. 


A member of the R.A.C. sends me a very 
interesting account of a recent rubber involving 
the Bursting Refusal, A hacking B with a rusty 
scythe for the purpose of signalling rescindive 
weakness in Diamonds. Another innovation was 
that the players wore skates. Examination of the 
many absorbing problems raised by this game 
must be deferred till next week. 


LAST WEEK’S PROBLEM 

Correct solutions have been received from 
Colonel Hemingway Burpe, Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Sir Mawson Rawson Rawson- 
Mawson, “ Dora Dynamite,” the Master of 
Balliol, Miss Dinty Parbiddle, “ Just a Tired 
Mother,” Mr. Justice Cheese, M. Oliva Dionne, 
Sister Aimee Semple McPherson, “ Archie,” 
Canon Bawle, Mrs. Tidy, General Booth, the 
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Maharajah of Pukkapore, Miss Queeke, the 
Bishop of Barchester, and “ Izzy the Rap,” 
each of whom used the Recessive Fudge in 
conjunction with the Culbertson One-Way 
Comeback. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE URGED BY NEW 
AMERICAN “PROPHET” 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Monday. 

shock-haired, red-faced, ex-Baptist-minister 
Ehud Haymaker has started a new religion. His 
Temple of the Final Revelation, at present only 
half finished, is at Bunyanville, Tennessee. He 
will introduce into the Christian religion the 
practice of human sacrifice. Says Haymaker : 

The Churches have got this proposition all 
wrong; they are following cunningly devised 
fables. I was a Baptist Minister for twenty-five 
years , but then it came to me that the failure 
of the Churches was due to having no human 
sacrifice , the Baptists didn't have any faith. My 
religion just needs faith , that's all. Ananias 
and Sapphira were human sacrifices ; anybody 
can see that." 

He expects to convert all other Christians to 
his belief in fifteen years’ time. Considerable 
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excitement prevails here over Haymaker’s mes¬ 
sage ; and it has provoked opposition in some 
influential quarters. 

AMERICAN “PROPHET” TO CALL FOR 
VOLUNTEERS FOR SACRIFICE 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Wednesday. 

Fifty-three-year-old, lantern-jawed evangelist 
Ehud Haymaker addressed a meeting of 80,000 
of his supporters in Bunyanville last night. 

Considerable enthusiasm was aroused, sections 
of the crowd shouting “ Hosanna ” for three- 
quarters of an hour without stopping. One man 
tried to throw himself from the gallery, but was 
caught in a chandelier and rescued by the atten¬ 
dants. “ I wanted to be a human sacrifice,” he 
explained. “ Haymaker’s all right, but he takes 
too long getting a move on with this thing. I 
just felt I had to do it.” 

Interviewed afterwards, Haymaker explained 
that he was feeling his way gradually, and it was 
a mistake to be ahead of public opinion. In a 
few weeks’ time he would appeal for volunteers 
to come forward and be sacrificed if necessary. 
They would be chosen by lot. “ There’s no 
cruelty in this proposition,” he told me. “ No¬ 
body’s going to lose his life unless he has a 
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guidance that way. Our work has been much 
misrepresented.” 

HAYMAKER MOVEMENT CAUSES STORM 
IN U.S. 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Friday. 

Considerable indignation has been aroused 
here by the suggestion that the Federal police 
should interfere to prevent the spread of the 
Haymaker movement. 

Senator Howl, while refusing to declare him¬ 
self either in favour of or against human sacrifice 
in principle, maintains emphatically that this is a 
subject on which the sovereign rights of each 
State must be respected, and that the proposed 
interference would strike a blow at the very roots 
of the Constitution. 

“ There is nothing so sacred on earth as a 
man’s private beliefs,” he declares. “ If one can’t 
sign away his life, what can he do ? There is 
going to be trouble over this if some folks are 
not careful.” 

Ehud Haymaker, asked today what he thought 
of the present Administration, said that he did 
not think it went far enough in certain directions. 
“ You’ve got to have faith,” he said, “ or you 
can’t administer so much as a Sunday School.” 
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So far no member of the Supreme Court has (it 
is understood) joined the movement. 

Yesterday Mr. Haymaker refused the offer of 
a humane killer from the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. “ I didn’t have any 
guidance about that,” he explained. “ You’ve 
got to go slow and feel your way; this thing is 
only in its infancy yet.” 

JEWELS RAINED ON HAYMAKER AT 
START OF MILLION-DOLLAR DRIVE 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Monday. 

Ehud Haymaker, America’s latest beetle- 
browed evangelist, has started a million-dollar 
drive for the widows and orphans of his 
community. 

Asked how these numbered, he said there were 
only a few at present, but you had got to take 
the long view. “ Folk aren’t fed by ravens under 
modern economic conditions,” he declared to me 
today. “ You’ve got to look ahead some if you’re 
going to keep pace with the finance of the early 
apostles, that’s sure.” 

Last night, after speaking for two hours-and-a- 
half on sacrifice, he went round the auditorium 
with a landing net, into which well-dressed 
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women threw their jewels. Mrs. Launch, a well- 
known society hostess here, after throwing in a 
gold cigarette-case belonging to her husband, 
who was asleep at the time, said : “I felt I just 
had to do it. Mr. Haymaker makes you feel 
that way that I’d have sacrificed John himself if 
I’d been asked to. You can’t control yourself 
when these things happen. It’s just like the Day 
of Pentecost, only more so.” 


BOMB THROWN, FAILS TO EXPLODE, 
AT HAYMAKER’S TEMPLE 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Thursday. 

Considerable dissatisfaction is being felt here 
at the reluctance of Ehud Haymaker to give full 
expression to his principles. “ One likes to see 
a man deliver the goods,” one of his supporters 
explained today. “ You don’t have to see much 
of Ehud to know he’s a man of God ; but some 
of us here feel he’s been side-tracked by humani¬ 
tarian principles. You’ve got to run a show like 
this cash down, or not at all.” 

There was a panic last night in the auditorium 
at the Temple of the Final Revelation, when 
eighteen-year-old Hoover Manglefelt released a 
bomb in the middle of the proceedings, throwing 
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it from the gallery into the dress-circle. For¬ 
tunately it failed to explode, owing to a defect 
in the mechanism, and was removed to the police 
station for examination without further incident. 

“ You’re fired,” said Haymaker, on returning 
to the platform. “We don’t have any use for 
private inspirations here. This sacrificing propo¬ 
sition has got to start when I say ‘ Go,’ and not 
sooner. Else we shall have all kinds of trouble.” 


HAYMAKER’S RIVAL CALLS FOR BIGGER 
AND BETTER SACRIFICES 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Saturday. 

Excommunicated Hoover Manglefelt, after 
unsuccessfully demonstrating with a bomb at 
Ehud Haymaker’s harvest festival commemora¬ 
tion, has followed up his protest by founding a 
rival sect, with the slogan “ Human sacrifice here 
and now.” 

He is understood to be in favour of mass 
sacrifices, involving the use of poison gas. 

Compared by Haymaker in one of his public 
utterances to Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, he is 
understood to be taking out proceedings for 
malicious slander. 
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HAYMAKER TO VISIT ENGLAND : “ I’M 
NOT AFRAID OF PUBLICITY” 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Monday. 

Following a private revelation said to have been 
received on the fourth ult., America’s premier 
evangelist Ehud Haymaker has decided to pay a 
visit to London and found a branch of his 
movement in the old country. 

“ I’m not afraid of the publicity,” he said to 
me before setting sail tonight in the Squander - 
mania. “ The man doesn’t count in a movement 
like this, only his message. You can take it from 
me that human sacrifice isn’t meant for one 
country or one hemisphere. There’s plenty of 
folks on the other side will welcome our ideas, 
once we get them across.” 

So far, I understand, no great enthusiasm has 
been shown in London for the proposed visit. 
England’s greatest population expert is under¬ 
stood to have laid it down as his opinion that the 
success of the Haymaker propaganda would have 
no effect in solving the birth-rate problem, unless 
converts to the sect were recruited entirely from 
the over-eighty age-group, and even so the 
improvement of conditions would only be 
temporary. 
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HOME SECRETARY ON HAYMAKER’S 
VISIT 

From Our Political Correspondent 

Replying to the Member for Old Sarum, the 
Home Secretary said that he had nothing to add 
beyond the answer already given on the question 
of Mr. Haymaker’s visit. He had seen no reason 
to refuse Mr. Haymaker permission to land in 
this country, but he wished at the same time to 
stress the fact that no facilities for human sacrifice 
would be afforded by the police system of this 
country. 

“ Fortunately,” he added, “ these reformers 
are apt to go further in their theory than in their 
practice, as I dare say the honourable member 
knows.” (Laughter, and a voice, “ What about 
the means test ? ”) 


ALBERT HALL MEETING FAILS TO PLEASE 
HAYMAKER 

“ Meaning of Sacrifice Not Understood ” : 
Silver Collection Confusion 

From a Special Correspondent 

Mr. Haymaker, the American evangelist, was 
met at Waterloo by a crowd variously estimated 
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at between 20,000 and 30,000. A large contin¬ 
gent followed him to his hotel singing “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow.” Mr. Haymaker has, it is 
understood, already received upwards of forty 
offers of marriage. 

His first public meeting, although the Albert 
Hall was crowded to the doors, appears to have 
been a disappointment to him. “ Folks over 
here,” he said afterwards, “ don’t seem to under¬ 
stand the meaning of sacrifice.” 

Some confusion seems to have arisen between 
him and his audience as to whether the new 
threepenny-bits were or were not available for 
the purposes of a silver collection. 


HAYMAKER INDICTS CHURCHES 

From Our Own Correspondent 

New York, Monday. 

Ehud Haymaker, first American citizen to 
cross the Atlantic carrying a message of human 
sacrifice to the Old World, expressed disappoint¬ 
ment today, on landing, at the reception accorded 
him in England. 

“ The Churches over there,” he explained, 
w are full of their old shibboleths. They don’t 
seem to have any use for uplift or vision, mostly. 
There is a veil drawn over their hearts.” 
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JAIL FOR HAYMAKER ON INCOME-TAX 
CHARGES 

Committed to jail yesterday for non-payment 
of three million dollars arrears of income-tax, 
Ehud Haymaker, white-whiskered advocate of 
human sacrifice, declined to make any statement 
at all, cables our New York correspondent. 
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[/ do not seem to have a note of the source of this 
extract. But what does it matter? Any solemn 
newspaper has been using it on August \2thfor these 
past fifty years. J. A. G.] 

THE TWELFTH ONCE 
MORE 

the twelfth, magic, glamorous, date. There 
cannot be a sportsman worthy of the name 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
whose pulses do not stir and whose blood does 
not quicken when he thinks of the twelfth of 
August. Of the thirty-one days in the whole 
month, not one is invested with a fiftieth part of 
the historical romance of the twelfth. But then 
how could it ? No other date in August marks 
the beginning, or has ever marked the beginning, 
of what might be called serious shooting. 

All the world is on the moors today. London 
is literally empty. There is no one in town. For 
days and days the great cars have rolled majesti¬ 
cally up the North Road, bearing their freight of 
chauffeurs, valets, butlers, French maids, chefs, 
and old and trusted parlour maids. Night after 
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night the streamlined expresses have roared over 
the metals with their teak-lined, sound-proof, 
luxurious sleeping-cars filled with a roll of names 
that reads like a page of Burke’s Landed Gentry 
or of the Directory of Directors. 

And for months the keepers and the ghillies— 
rare old characters, most of them—have looked 
forward to this day of days. The English are 
coming, but there will not be another Bannock¬ 
burn. The Southern invasion has begun, and 
the natives are anxiously hoping that they will be 
able to understand all the jokes of their Sassenach 
masters. 

The twelfth is Scotland’s revenge for Flodden. 
It is the day on which the bawbees come pouring 
back over the border, and who so keen on the 
bawbee as your thrifty Scot with his pawky 
humour ? St. Andrew may be the official Saint 
of “ Caledonia stern and wild,” but the festival 
which is most widely acclaimed is the Festival 
of St. Grouse. Political parties may be divided 
into the Right and the Left for the rest of the 
year, but on the twelfth it is the right-and-left 
on the moors that matters. 

Reports from the various Shrines of St. Grouse 
show that birds on the whole are plentiful, and 
that fine sport will be enjoyed by all concerned 
in this noblest of pastimes. A late frost has 
caused some havoc among the young birds in 
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Perthshire, and heavy toll has been taken in parts 
of Argyllshire by an early thaw. A three-day 
fall of snow in July in Aberdeenshire was, of 
course, nothing out of the normal, and few birds 
were frozen to death. Those that were frozen 
naturally went straight into the refrigerators of 
the West End, and fetched enhanced prices, a 
bird without bullets in it being obviously of much 
greater value than one upon which the teeth may 
suffer serious damage from the small shot of the 
sportsman. 

Reports from Invernesshire would seem to 
indicate a plethora of these succulent and dainty 
birds. 

So here is good luck to all grouse shooters and 
more power to their elbow, or rather to their 
trigger finger. Wishing them more power to 
their elbow might be misunderstood ! Especially 
in the land of Scotch and Soda. And get ready 
please, all you graters of breadcrumbs and makers 
of red-currant jelly. We shall have need of your 
services in a day or two when the trophies of 
the chase come south for the delectation of our 
palates. Scotchmen are not the only creatures 
who take the road to London, remember. 
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[ The ensuing correspondence from the great 
national daily shows that the vigilant bodyguard of 
Enlightenment and Advanced Thinking never sleeps. 

J. A. G.] 

REINDEER IN SWEDISH 
LAPPLAND 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

sir,—the undersigned would be grateful for 
permission to encroach once more upon your 
invaluable space in order to bring before your 
readers the pitiful plight of the party of English 
and foreign writers and lecturers who went to 
Swedish Lappland last year. As is well-known, 
these ladies and gentlemen set out under the 
auspices of the N.I.B. Club in order to study on 
the spot the treatment of reindeer in the 
Bjorkholmsmarka district. The preliminary 
report of the party, which is now on sale, reveals 
that abuses undreamed of by the International 
Bureau of Investigation at Geneva still flourish 
unchecked in this barbarian hinterland. While 
fully aware that there are, unfortunately, many 
other abuses in the world today which call for 
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drastic measures, we are confident that were the 
true conditions in Swedish Lappland widely 
known all that is best in English Liberalism 
would unite to demand swift reform. The 
salient fact which emerges from a close study of 
the report is that, almost without exception, the 
reindeer were thin and dispirited, and it is 
evident that there exists between the reindeer and 
his herdsman none of that happy spirit of co¬ 
operation and companionship which marks the 
relationship of the Englishman with his horse. 
We therefore do not hesitate to implore British 
decency and sportsmanship to support an urgent 
appeal for funds. The N.I.B. Club hopes to send 
another deputation to relieve the first, which, we 
learn, is stranded at Unna Rihtasuolo without 
money, and unable to speak the language. Con¬ 
tributions should be sent to the Bjorkholmsmarka 
Emergency Committee, Jarrow House, W.C. 

We are, etc., 

B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll, P. No*l- 
B*k*r, Ell*n W*lk*ns*n, 
El*an*r R*thb*ne, Aldo*s 
H*xl*y, J*l*an H*xl*y, H. J. 
L*ski, J. B. S. H*ld*ne, 
G*rtr*de Ath*ll. 

Jarrow House , IV.C., Sept. 4. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

Sir,—The admiifeble letter which you pub¬ 
lished on the subject of the treatment of reindeer 
in Swedish Lappland set me looking through an 
old box of papers. Among them I discovered a 
letter from a cousin of my grandfather, the late 
Sir Colney Hatchman, who was at Eton in the 



/S’ 

years 1862-1866, inclusive. This cousin, whom 
my grandfather always referred to as the Emperor, 
for a reason which nobody ever discovered, 
visited Sweden in 1878, and in a letter he wrote to 
my great-aunt he says : “ As to the reindeer, they 
are skinny beasts.” Of course, this was Sweden 
—the letter was written from Lake Siljan—but I 
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imagine the same applies to Lappland. Anyhow 
the description of them as skinny would seem to 
point to a long tradition of underfeeding, 
exaggerated, no doubt, by the primitive con¬ 
ditions of a more or less nomadic existence in a 
very cold and inclement climate. This is to some 
extent borne out by the enclosed sketch made by 
Sir Colney during the trip. He was himself no 
mean artist and exhibited, I believe, on more than 
one occasion at the annual exhibition of the 
United Services’ Art League. Neither my 
grandfather nor his cousin had any particular 
interest in reindeer as such, but it does seem to 
me that the evidence of the letter I have quoted 
is not to be dismissed lightly. And whereas 
there is no direct accusation against the Lapps, 
I think we may safely conclude that the late Sir 
Colney, had he been possessed of all the facts, 
would not have hesitated to apportion blame 
where blame was due. 

I am, etc., 

Francis Weekes Hatchman, M.B.E. 

National Liberal Club , Sept. 5. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

Sir,—The Scandinavian Reindeer (rangifer 
tarandus ) is a sub-Arctic deer, possibly related 
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to the American caribou, and must be distin¬ 
guished from the smaller Rangifer platyrhynchus 
of Novaya Zembla. Since the reindeer lives on 
lichen and snow there is no particular reason why 
it should not be thin. As long as the tarsal gland 
and the upper and lower metacarpal bones are 
in good order, the animal is in no danger of 
starvation. As to ill-treatment. Most of the 
reindeer in Swedish Lappland are wild, and 
nobody ever gets close enough to them to ill- 
treat them. Those that have been domesticated 
are treated no better and no worse than a dog is 
treated in England. The animal requires little 
food and less shelter. I may say that I have had 
twenty-five years’ experience of SwedishLappland, 
first in the timber-trade, and secondly on railway 
work near Gellivare. 

I am, etc., 

Brandon Horsecroft. 

Cawston Lodge , Marlow , Sept. 6. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

Sir,—I remember Colney Hatchman at Eton. 
We used to call him Gabbyguts. He was very 
tall, and in his last year was often mistaken for a 
certain Eton tradesman, whom he resembled 
somewhat. Thereby hangs a tale. One day the 
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parents of a friend of mine came to the school to 
visit their boy. In the High Street they stopped 
Hatchman and said : “ Where can we get tea ? ” 
“ In Ceylon,” answered Hatchman, without a 
moment’s hesitation. He had just come from a 
geography lesson. I never ran across him after 
we left Eton, but I remember, many years later, 
meeting in Hong Kong someone who reminded 
me of him. I said, “ Are you, by any chance, 
Colney Hatchman ? ” And he said, “ No, my 
name’s Relf.” Which only shows that the world 
is not as small as all that. 

I am, etc., 

T. ]. IlvesWORTH. 

Reform Club , W., Sept. 7. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

Sir,—The blunt and almost ill-bred letter of 
Mr. Horsecroft not only ignores Mr. Hatchman’s 
exceedingly interesting reminiscences of his 
grandfather, his grandfather’s cousin and his 
great-aunt, but dismisses without a word the 
self-sacrificing work undertaken by the N.I.B. 
Club deputation. I think, perhaps, my grand¬ 
father, Maurice Ormestone, may have been at 
Eton with the late Sir Colney Hatchman. Be 
that as it may, I must say that it seems to me the 
most brutal callousness to connive at Lapp 
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cruelty, particularly when it is practised upon an 
animal that has become, for our children, a 
symbol of all that Christmas means. There can 
be few mothers or fathers among your readers 
who would care to tell their little ones that the 
animal which Santa Claus drives across the roofs 
beneath the frosty stars of a Christmas night is 
barely able to lift a hoof off the ground, owing to 
starvation. All too soon our children must learn 
of the senseless inhumanity of this world. But 
that is no reason why their earliest and happiest 
years should be corrupted by the knowledge that 
this so-called twentieth century is powerless to 
protect a handful of dumb animals from the 
savagery of the uncultured. Let us all unite in 
hoping that the brave little band of writers and 
lecturers will be able to instil into these Northern 
Goths some rudimentary appreciation of beauty, 
as well as a sense of their responsibility to the 
lower creatures, who are unable to plead in their 
own defence. It may interest your readers to 
know that we have founded a Kings Thursday 
branch of the Bjorkholmsmarka Emergency 
Committee, and are in touch with the Secretary 
of the Friends of the Reindeer. 

I am, etc., 

Millicent Messer. 

Anacapri , Surbiton , Sept. 8. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to quote a 
sentence from the preliminary report of the 
N.I.B. Club Commission of Enquiry into 
the Treatment of Reindeer. I think it settles the 
matter: “ On approaching Kaltislvokta we ob¬ 
served a Lapp with a reindeer. He was shouting 
at it at the top of his voice, and dragging it along 
by a cord in the most revolting manner imagin¬ 
able. The expression in the poor creature’s eyes 
was the most piteous I have ever seen. It seemed 
to be imploring us to rescue it from its master. 
Never was there such an eloquent and heart¬ 
rending appeal. Later, we spoke angrily in 
English to the inn-keeper, but he did not seem 
to understand what we said. Doubtless he was 
pretending ignorance, in order to avoid a scene.” 

Such evidence is, I venture to think, conclusive. 

I am, etc. 

Rose Ringwood, 
(Hon. Sec. of the Moth Society.) 

Moth House , IV. C., Sept. 9. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

Sir,—It may interest Miss Ringwood, the 
N.I.B. Club, the Friends of the Reindeer, the 
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Softer Bits for Horses League and all kindred 
spirits to know that the man at Kaltislvokta was 
not shouting. He was singing in the traditional 
Lapp manner. He was dragging the reindeer 
away from the very dangerous falls in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where many meet their death. The 
expression in the creature’s eyes was certainly 
one of fear—but it was fear of strangers. It had 
never seen a herd of writers and lecturers. What 
it was really saying was “ Get me away from 
these frightful people.” If the inn-keeper had 
understood English he would have roared with 
laughter at them. 

I am, etc., 

Brandon Horsecroft. 

Caws ton Lodge , Marlow , Sept. io. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

Sir,—The undersigned would be grateful for 
permission to encroach yet again upon your in¬ 
valuable space in order to bring to the notice of 
your readers the case of Fraulein Schultz, the 
eminent German writer, who was pushed off the 
pavement during the visit of the International 
Deputation of Women Police to Constantinople, 
in connexion with the Turkish Games of 1938. 
While making every endeavour to get a question 
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asked in the House of Commons, it is our 
intention to send a mammoth petition, signed by 
all who care for culture and the great democracy 
of intellectual effort, to the Prime Minister. We 
have the testimony of Miss Harbottle that 
Fraulein Schultz was deliberately pushed off the 
pavement by a man wearing a black shirt, and 
that, when Police Matron Ingrid Vestaby pro¬ 
tested, this individual gave a Fascist salute. It 
seems to us that if Turkish Fascists are to be 
allowed to insult German writers with impunity, 
there must be something wrong with the world. 
The fact that one of our oldest Universities 
has recently conferred on Fraulein Schultz a 
Doctorate of Civil Law for her courageous 
denunciation of the Nazi philosophy does but 
aggravate the offence. 

We are, etc., 

G*rtr*de Ath*ll, J. B. S. 
H*ld*ne, H. J. L*ski, J*li*n 
H*xl*y, Aldo*s H*xl*y, 
El*an*r R*thb*ne, Ell*n 
W *LK*N S*N, P. NO*L-B*K*R, 
B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll. 

Constantinople Emergency Committee, 

J arrow House , W.C ., Sept. 15. 
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\Back once more to the big news , tempered by a 
soupcon of Holy Writ. J. A. G.] 

“SWEETIE-PIE” GETS SORED UP AT 
“OOGLE-POOGLE” 

Criticised Lipstick, Bumped Off 
(D*ily E*pr*ss Correspondent) 

New York, Friday. 

because wealthy cloak-and-suit merchant and 
man-about-town Izzy (“ Oogle-Poogle ”) Ziezler 

said last night that the kind 
of lipstick Follies show¬ 
girl Gladileen (“ Sweetie- 
Pie ”) Kisse used was 
“ too darned red,” she 
called and shot him 
up today in his palatial 
Park Avenue penthouse 
apartment, fifty storeys 
above the whirl and 
glitter of New York’s intoxicating night-life. 

“ I cooled him off because I got sored up at 
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him,” Gladileen told the police. “ He was 
‘ Oogle-Poogle ’ to me all the time, but when 
he came across with that lousy rap about my lip¬ 
stick a second time I sorta saw red myself. Maybe 
I was wrong. When he said it I just shut my eyes 
and let him have it. I guess I shouldn’t have.” 

“ ‘ Sweetie-Pie ’ will certainly fry for this 
deed,” Police-Commissioner Finglebaum pre¬ 
dicted tonight. 
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[“ The Vo*ce of Exp*ri*nee ” can he heard at the 
films and could be read in the “ St*r ”—but 
personally I wouldn't bother. J. A. Gl\ 

WHAT THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 
TELLS YOU 

MANY ARE the tragedies of family life of which, 
in the course of my endeavours to help my readers, 
I am afforded an inside view. But few have ever 
afflicted me more with doubt and difficulty than 
that described to me by “ Melancholy ” (Denmark 
Hill, S.E.). A little while ago my correspondent’s 
father died suddenly, while apparently in the 
best of health. After what does seem to have been 
an unusually short interval the widow married 
her deceased husband’s brother—that is to say, 
“ Melancholy’s ” uncle. Then, after this, “ Melan¬ 
choly ” imagined that his father’s ghost appeared 
to him, complaining of having been murdered and 
asking for revenge. “ Do you think,” asks 
“ Melancholy ” very piteously, “ that I ought to 
kill my uncle ? Or my mother ? Or both of 
them ? Our family has always been very highly 
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respected in this neighbourhood, and I dread the 
publicity.” 

It is a relief to me that here I am able to 
give a straight answer to a straight question. 
No, “ Melancholy ”, it will not in the long run 
really help anyone if you kill either of them, even 
supposing them to have been guilty. No English¬ 
man worthy of the name would thus take the law 
into his own hands, and, I fear, the ordinary 
processes of the law are denied to you, since a 
ghost would make a doubtful witness even if he 
could be got into the box. But do not take my 
opinion on this point as final. I recommend you 
to consult a reliable solicitor. 

Where I think I can best help “ Melancholy ” 
is in the point he raises in the second half of his 
letter. “ All this,” he says, “ is making trouble 
between me and my girl. There is such a strain 
that I think she regards me as ‘ non compos ’ and I 
am half inclined to believe that she is crackers 
herself. What shall I do?” What are you to 
do, my dear fellow ? Why, put all these dark 
thoughts out of your mind and be your own sane 
and loving self towards her. When you and your 
little Ophelia (forgive me for mentioning her 
charming and unusual name) have a wee house of 
your own, with the prospect of someone else to 
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share it with you, you will find that all the 
mulleygrubs have vanished from your brain. 
Take the girl to the nearest register-office and 
I promise you that you will have no more trouble 
either with her or with yourself. 

I am afraid that there is no such easy solution 
for “ J.” (Verona Mansions, N.13.). She and 
her young man will have to wait a little while 
before they can enjoy the bliss they so much 
desire. There cannot be a worse beginning for a 
marriage than a bad atmosphere between the two 
families concerned. But that bad atmosphere 
cannot persist for ever, even if it did begin in a 
quarrel over the tennis-club accounts. Remem¬ 
ber that there are always faults on both sides. 
All will come right in time but meanwhile, “ J ”, 
please do nothing rash, unadvised or sudden. 

To some of my correspondents I am regretfully 
obliged to give brief answers. 

“ Goneril ”—Old gentlemen are often difficult. 
Remember what a nuisance you must have been 
to him as a little girl and treat him accordingly. 

“ Benedick ”—If she always treats you with 
contempt you had better put her out of your 
mind. Tell yourself that there are better fish in 
the sea than ever came out of it. 
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“ Rosalind ”—If he fails to recognize you in 
an unfamiliar costume I should doubt whether he 
is really fond of you. 

“ Antony ”—I think you must be mistaken. 
Real pearls cannot be dissolved in vinegar. 

“Worried” (Dunsinane)—It sounds to me 
like indigestion. But if the ordinary remedies 
are ineffective you might try a psycho-analyst. 

“ Cressida ”—Consult a solicitor—the clever¬ 
est you can find. 
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\No lover of crisp , urgent , vital English and the 
American newsmagazine can fail to admire what is, 
perhaps , the only rival to their characteristic style 
appearing in our own Press. Need I say that this 
extract appears to he taken bodily from some issue 
of what is freely acknowledged to he the best 
English newspaper in the American language ? 
J.A.G.] 

-THESE NAMES MAKE NEWS- 

-HOT DOG!- 

F ROM USA, staying usual swank WI 
joint: grey, scrawny, xenophobe, 1 oino- 
phil 2 N¥ chilled-steel tycoon CALVIN B. 
WIDDUP, giving London annual once-over 
with wife FEDORA, prize chowdog BOOPS, 
just acquired ace Hants doggery. 

Dog Boops has kink, won’t drink water unless 
sterilised, iced, strained through brand-new 
topper. Widdup buys new topper a day, 
Lincoln & Bennett, Locke; says Boops wise to 

1 Dislikes foreigners. 2 Likes wine. 
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inferior hats, won’t look at felts, Homburgs, 
bowlers, drinks half-pint iced water at once, 
wags tail, thanks. 

Wife FEDORA MARIPOSA WIDDUP, 

ex-Follies girl, 28, born Ill., USA, likes crayfish 
boiled with raspberry jam, old Bristol glass, 
teasing railroad porters, Laughton, opals, getting 
own way. Rave : Beluga caviar served on warm 
rubber sponge. Collects 18th-century mezzo¬ 
tints, Lalique, old coffinplates, breakfasts usually 
in mudpack, hates brown sherry, Brahms, ice¬ 
bergs. Husband Calvin swims daily in Malmsey 
(wine fatal to CLARENCE 1 ) in marble Renais¬ 
sance bath at country home, Newport LI, filled 
every morning with Malmsey by big NY wine¬ 
making firm; holds 50 gallons, temp. 65 deg. 
Fahr. Widdup plunges 8 a.m., says wine-bath 
invigorates, helps think, decide, plan. 

Blackballed last year by RYS, joined RAC, 
likes yachting, jellied eels, Stonehenge, chocolate 
fudge, Roosevelt; hates foreigners, silk under¬ 
pants, mud. 


N EW rush-hour-test-chief, LPTB, takes office 
today— G. H. J. BAUGHUMPLE- 
TON, burly 6ft. 8 gilt-nose-nippered smiling 


1 High-spot “ Richard III,” Shakespeare. 
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uxorious BA (Lond), formerly Grade II clerk at 
FO, since GSOI to EMB. 

Name pronounced Bumton. Job, directing 
rush-hour tests. Staff of 25 testers squeeze into 
rush-hour tubes, buses, test public reaction, 
remarks, language, draw graphs. Testers gener¬ 
ally, says Baughumpleton, thin & moody, no 
joy of life, often trampled to death by crowds, 
get pensions, disabled, 40s a week, widows 30s. 
Baughumpleton asked LPTB week ago would 
they supply testers with steel vests, LPTB said 
what for, Baughumpleton said what the hell, to 
save testers’ lives, LPTB said nerts. 1 

Two hobbies: collects emptied salmon-tins, 
fondles small, chic, eupeptic, musical, brunette 
wife DOREEN half-hour daily by clock, says 
best fondling-time 6-6.30 p.m. Wife unaware 
of salmon-tin craze, Baughumpleton operates in 
secret, nights; hums Gilbert & Sullivan while 
going thru neighbors’ ashcans, sometimes has 
trouble with truculent & mercenary dustmen, 
tells wife scars & other injuries due to job, wife 
says okay. 

F IRST public appearance at Foyle Literary 
Luncheon yesterday, since recent raise 
from archdeacon, of BISHOP IVY BODN1CK, 

1 Not likely. 
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stocky tiny ebullient pulpit-spurning new orna¬ 
ment of Episcopal Bench (this page 7/5/36). 

Four-foot-three well-permed silkstockinged 
prelate gave 45-minute chat on League of 
Nations & Sino-Jap mixup, standing on high 
chair. Caused consternation first preaching- 
assignment, Binchester, 18/10/26, shouting pulpit- 
walls too high, couldn’t see congregation, vice- 
versa. Vergers flew with chairs, hassocks, Rt 
Rev (then Rev) Bodnick said for Heaven’s sake 
get pair of steps, no steps available, after 10 
minutes’ fuss & bother preacher Bodnick hoisted 
on big sidesman’s shoulder, preached 35 minutes. 
Pulpits out for Rt Rev ever since. 

Yesterday Rt Rev Ivy rapped League, de¬ 
manded showdown on Far Eastern imbroglio, 
whirled arms, gesticulated, described chairman 
Lord MUTTON playfully as “old Frozen- 
Feet.” Reply of high-collared wistful dim-eyed 
Liberal ex-Minister, amateur sheepfarmer Lord 
Mutton of Ramstead inaudible. 

Unusual feature of lunch : ice-pudding Geneve 
with parsley. Chef RENE TABOUCHE said 
after parsley should have been angelica; used 
parsley for joke, teasing literary saps. 

Hobby of coquant 1 leg-puller Tabouche, stout 
arthritic white-polled rubescent Norman, 2 is art; 
paints abstract landscapes on brown packing- 

1 Cookminded. 2 Native of Normandy, France. 
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paper with mayonnaise, sauce Bechamel, got into 
Salon des Independants last year, hopes RA next. 


S EEN hopping meticulously down Bond 
Street yesterday on crutch, face heavily 
bandaged: ERIC DAINTEE, wealthy lissom 
Mayfair filmamateur, socialite, dressdesigner, 
surrealist. First appearance since recent week¬ 
end row at FRIBBLEIGHS’ house in Surrey 
(this page 18/8/36) when Lord “ TONY ” 
PLUGWORTHY, OE boxing Blue, executive 
BBBC & AAA, threw him down well in park, 
25 ft. deep, disused. 

Not first time Daintee claims been thru this. 
Socked by angry showgirl BE BE LA FOLL^E, 
Savoy-Plaza, NY, 15/9/27, 3 ribs broken ; beaten 
up, concussed in Berkeley Square by 2 friends of 
’27 ex-deb lovely Lady URA TREATE, 24/3/28; 
kicked twice round Aquitania boat-deck and 
overboard, 17/3/33, by ex-I Zingari wicket¬ 
keeper, spin-bowler Sir ROLLO BUNT ; horse¬ 
whipped by open - championship - runner - up - 
squashamateur GUY HAPPERLEY, entrance- 
hall Bath Club, 12/10/35; thrashed with steel 
racket by piquant 15-stone social-worker tennis- 
queen BERTHA BASHINGTON at Wimble¬ 
don, removed to WI nursing-home, two opera- 
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tions on skull, 19/6/36. Says objection isn’t kind 
of film he takes, way takes it. 

Known at Oxford as “ Miss Fussy ”, got many 
abrasions & contusions outside advanced art- 
loving set; claims kicks stimulate, works in 
black & mauve georgette pyjamas, favorite dish 
oxyquinone on strawberries. 


W ALKING West yesterday, tossed shilling 
hairy aged tramp, dirty-white whiskers. 
Tramp said make it half-dollar, spat, furious, 
socked me. Tramp was 70-year-old strabismic 1 
hydrophobe 2 oblatomane 3 multimillionaire-finance 
magnoperator Sir NERO CROOKSON, popular 
City figure. Eccentric Crookson worth five 
million sterling, begs busfares on kerb daily, 
makes £10 a week, no highhat, likes it. Cops 
take no action when Crookson socks recalci¬ 
trants, 4 may ring ambulance; patient squeals, 
threatens, gets official crack on jaw, pipes down, 
Government order. 

Self-made, Australia-born, far as known. 
Swung first merger, ’78, between AUC GHTC 
& FPR, smashed thru ’79 with supermerger, 
TOCU & IYTCB. Came over here 23/9/07, 

1 Crosseyed. 

3 Almscrazy. 
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ran mergers of LCC, MWB, RAF, RAOB, 
HAC, GPO, MCC, LNER. MP Buntingford 
1910-23, KCB ’26, KCMG ’31, hon LLD Oxon. 
1935. Two big houses WI, 5 swank country 
places, Hants, Herts, Bucks, Berks, Mx, hunts 
with OBH, VWH, owns goldmines SA, mineral 
concessions BWF, realestate ECi. 

Watershy, intonse, 1 washes once yearly, plays 
US markets, poker, golf. Mixed up ’88 in 
IDB, SA, got 6 years, quit. Ashblonde svelte 
daughter DINTY married 16/4/22 RAOUL- 
HYACINTHE - ROMBAULT - HUGUES - 
GONTRAN-AMEDEE-PALAMEDE, COMTE 
DE LA VOLAILLE DE LA BASSECOUR, swank 
French family, divorced 8/3/23, married PETRO- 
NIUS B. KLUMPERS, NY socialite, member 
400, divorced 25/11/27, married PRINCE 
MIKHAIL GRGVTZK, snide Georgian noble, 
gunman, 15 years SingSing ’28. Now married 
(this page 29/3/36) Sir PERCY (“SOCKS”) 
GOUCHER, 19th Bt., LRAM, FRCO, FRCVS, 
plays organ with nose, blindfold, is qualified vet, 
china-blue eyes, hammer-toes. 


Fan-mail : 

Received from Reader AGGIE THWAITES, 


1 Unshaven. 
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Bruddersford, swelegant box of chocolates, token 
of appreciation, stylised English, this column 
daily. Tried chocolates on friend yesterday, 
friend died, swollen subfusc purple, too bad. 

WILLIAM STICKEY 
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OCTOBER 


L. A. Pavey 

It’s All for the Good of the Game 


D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Points from Letters 


A. G. Macdonell 

Fair Play for Rugger 





[This is from one of those go-ahead Sunday 
picture papers which seem to be editorially con¬ 
trolled by two men—the sports editor and the nudes 
editor ! J. A. G.] 


IT’S ALL FOR THE GOOD 
OF THE GAME! 


GATE RECEIPTS IN 
the 2,000 League 
games, 60 English 
Cup Ties, 40 Euro¬ 
pean Inter-Trial fix¬ 
tures, and 85 matches 
under the auspices of 
the League of Nations 
Football Section yes¬ 
terday ran, of course, 
into several millions. 
With attractive 
matches fixed for all 
hours on Saturdays, 
both morning and 
afternoon, “through” 
tickets by which 
enthusiasts can 
see half a dozen 



An impression by Scab. 
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matches on end if they wish, and the restaurants, 
bars and sideshows without which no modern 
ground is complete, it seems extraordinary to us 
that there are still a few employers old-fashioned 
enough to argue for the Saturday opening of 
business houses. 

Competition money in various papers for fore¬ 
casts of yesterday’s games totalled £850,000 ! 
We ourselves are offering grand new prizes of 
country residences—furnished, and servants in¬ 
cluded—for guessing the amount won next 
Saturday. See Competition Page. A great 
opportunity for anyone out for an easy life. 

More interesting figures ! In 2,000 League 
matches yesterday there were only 2,160 accidents 
involving complete disability of players, little 
more than one per match. And only thirty-five 
of them were fatal ! With 5,500 minor accidents, 
this makes barely four men involved per game. 
Please note that all players are covered by our 
Insurance scheme , and widows are provided for on 
a lavish scale—see page 20. 


Vilnova, the European crack, who was slightly 
bruised last week after the first five minutes 
of the Roumanian Cup Tie, and at once walked 
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off the ground, has had, we understand, no 
fewer than six specialists called in by his em¬ 
ployers. Wise people ! It really doesn’t pay 
to take any sort of risk with a £200 a week man. 
There was some demonstration by the crowd at 
his withdrawal, but they must remember that 
genius has its own rights, and that shareholders 
have theirs too ! Anyway, they entered the 
ground on the understanding, printed plainly on 
the programme, that gate-money was not return¬ 
able under any circumstances. 


Strenuous attempts are still being made to 
stamp out the unlicensed amateur games that are 
still taking place, in spite of the vigilance of the 
Football Police. Our professional clubs have 
the interests of the game at heart, and they and 
their shareholders may be relied upon to support 
the boys in blue to the fullest extent. Imprison¬ 
ment is not too heavy a punishment for offenders. 
Make a point of supporting the Football Police 
Fund —boxes on all the grounds. 


Brannock elementary school have applied for 
a Special Licence for Apton, their wonder-foot¬ 
baller of thirteen, to be accorded full status. If 
this is granted his minimum wage will be £30 a 
week. The school is having its ground enlarged 
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in anticipation and has engaged two extra turn¬ 
stile attendants. 

An amusing message comes from our Bettley 
correspondent. At yesterday’s match the home 
side had arranged for their players to have special 
oxygen treatment at half-time. The visiting 
club’s trainer, however, (it is said) discovered the 
shed and the apparatus before the match, hurried 
his own men in, and took full advantage of it 
before his ruse was detected. It was noteworthy 
that the visitors w'on by reason of their extra 
stamina. Well, all’s fair in love and—Football ! 
And there’s a moral—look after your oxygen 
sheds ! 

In the old days of amateur football, a few 
readers may remember, players occasionally shot 
wide deliberately from penalties they considered 
to have been wrongly awarded. This silly 
sentimentality is now, of course, rightly con¬ 
demned on all hands. A goal is a goal—if the 
referee allows it. 

When Parsons shot wide yesterday from a 
penalty obviously wrongly given, the horror on 
his team’s faces and his own despairing gesture 
clearly showed that his failure was not due to any 
such old amateur folly. But Mr. Manager 
Tapscott’s language (says our correspondent) 
was unprintable. . . . 
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Parsons himself knew pretty well what to 
expect from the Mosshill crowd, and he got it, 
being soon laid out by a particularly large carrot 
from the grandstand. Crowds, after all, needn’t 
be particular when reserves are allowed on the 
field in these days of many injuries, and we have 
got beyond the days when players could afford to 
miss penalties. Well, it’s all for the good of the 
game ! 

Don’t miss next week’s number. Four full- 
page drawings by a famous A.R.A. of well-known 
£5000-a-year players, free ! 



One of the many magnificent prices offered in this week's 
competition. 

















II 


\Here we are once more , nestling , as it were, 
in the mighty bosom of The T*m*s— or so it would 
appear. J. A. G.] 

POINTS FROM LETTERS 

AN OXFORD WIT 

your admirable obituary of Dr. Bunbury 
Dewlap prompts me to recount a typical im¬ 
promptu of this well-known wit and scholar. 
Walking down “ the Broad ” one spring day in 
1875, or it may have been 1876, I met Dewlap 
walking in the opposite direction and stopped 
to chat with him. During our conversation I 
happened to mention that I had heard that our 
mutual friend Odgers of Balliol had slipped on his 
staircase and twisted his ankle. “ How very 
Odd(gers),” said Dewlap with his characteristic 
twinkle. I repeated this next day to the Master of 
Balliol, who seemed greatly amused.— The Rev. 
Jabez Gunch, the Rectory, King’s Snoring, 
Berks. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN BIRDS 

May I point out that in his letter of June 18 
Mr. G. H. J. Grumbold has confused Tinkler’s 
Crested Grebe with the Pin-Striped Guffin ? 
This bird’s remarkable habit of laying eggs in the 
middle of a tennis-lawn, which I have often 
observed, seems to be due to the protective in¬ 
stinct. I have seen a weasel pass a guffin’s egg 
some half-dozen times, evidently never dreaming 
there could be an egg in so exposed a position. 
The seventh time it invariably returned and ate 
the egg. This apparently happens each time, but 
it is nevertheless a curious example of bird- 
intelligence.-— Mr. Hilary Faddle, Ye Home¬ 
stead, Pottingham, Hants. 

SALUTING THE FLAG 

A simple and graceful way of saluting the 
Flag, I find, is to lift and drop one’s veil in passing. 
I believe this is done in the Navy, not of course 
with veils, but with sails. It is not difficult to 
get village mothers to do this, once they are 
supplied with suitable veils. In this village it is an 
impressive sight to see our mothers, whom I 
have organized, marching past the flagstaff every 
sunset, raising and lowering their veils in perfect 
time.—The Hon. Mrs. Rudgers Obie, the 
Manor, Nagworthy, S. Devon. 
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A CRICKET COINCIDENCE 

I wonder if any of your readers can parallel 
this extraordinary coincidence. Playing against 
Sussex for Lancashire on July 22, 1854, H. Smith 
took three wickets for five. Playing for Australian 
Ladies against England Ladies last week K. Smith 
was c. Snowball, b. Hyde, for o. Of course, 
K. Smith is a lady, but the similarity between the 
names will strike every collector of cricket 
curios.— Sir Nero Pinhead, Athenaeum Club, 
S.W. 

NATIONAL FITNESS 

We should be a fitter nation if people spent 
more time in rolling on the ground. I invariably 
roll round my front lawn for half an hour every 
morning, and sometimes before paying an after¬ 
noon call. On each occasion a large and 
sympathetic crowd gathers, and I find its remarks 
most encouraging.— Mrs. Hemingway Gilpe, 
The Firs, Slobbham, Wilts. 

A MODERN JOAN OF ARC 

May I add a personal tribute to Mrs. Powler 
to those already received from her many 
friends and admirers? While staying at the 
same Rutlandshire country-house one week¬ 
end in June, 1927, I observed her marching with 
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her usual brisk step into the village inn, which 
was full of members of the lower orders, chiefly 
farm-labourers. Following out of sheer curiosity, 
I heard her characteristic cry, “ What are you 
people doing for England ? ” She then delivered 
a telling address on Drake, lasting some half- 
hour, at the close of which her audience, moved to 
strong emotion, rose as one man and shouted 
“ England ! ” I shall never forget the scene. 
An unruly character who hurled a pot of beer at 
Mrs. Powler was seized by his comrades and 
severely punished.— Canon Bawle, The Close, 
Burpminster. 

BRIGHTER UNIFORMS 

Cannot our London bus-conductors be dressed 
in gayer uniforms ? One feels that the drab blue 
colour of their present garb is hardly in keeping 
with the joy of life. Lilac, blush-rose, or helio¬ 
trope would be the ideal tint. One hopes that 
Mrs. Groyne’s Bill will have the support of every¬ 
one who realizes that to infuse colour into “ the 
daily round, the common task is a step in 
the right direction.—Miss Primrose Mulciber, 
The Boltons, S.W. 

“ALIENS ” 

May I add my protest to those of your other 
correspondents who complain of being described 
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as “ aliens ” when travelling abroad ? Every 
Englishman worthy of the name must feel just 
anger at being thus styled by foreigners. I have 
found it a useful plan in such circumstances to 
demand pen, ink and paper for the purpose of 
bringing this behaviour at once to the notice of 
the foreign Government concerned. In nine 
cases out of ten the mere threat has brought an 
immediate apology from the official in question.— 
Mr. Wallaby Threep, Reform Club, S.W. 
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FAIR PLAY FOR RUGGER 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE T*M*S 

sir,—may i trespass upon your valuable space 
to give vent to an expression of opinion which, 
I feel certain, in spite of these Bolshevik days in 
which we unfortunately live, will be shared by 
innumerable readers of your valuable and highly 
esteemed journal. 

Sir, yesterday I went to the Rugby Football 
International Match between England and Wales, 
played at Twickenham. It was a magnificent 
spectacle. Both sides exerted themselves to their 
utmost in this grandest of all games, and the result 
was a soul-awakening exhibition. 

I myself am an old International (October 
never comes round without a stirring of the old 
blood) and I am the first to admit—nay to glory 
in—the fact that Rugger is a game of hard knocks. 
I could tell you stories of tackling and hacking—- 
and in my day hacking was hacking—which 
would make your blood run cold. But that is 
all part of the game. And what a game, Sir. 

But, and this is where I reach the kernel of my 
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complaint, yesterday at Twickenham a small 
group of youths sat behind me who talked loudly 
and incessantly about that miserable game called 
Association Football. In my submission it 
ought not to be called a game at all. “ Soccer ” 
is a game in which the players take a pride in 
deliberately kicking each other. 

Yes, Sir, you may hardly credit it, but they 
actually kick each other on purpose. Is this not 
completely un-British ? Is this not utterly alien 
to our ancestral spirit of fair play ? Of course it 
is. And that is the reason why it is perfectly 
obvious that Soccer is not an indigenous pastime, 
but has come to this country by devious and 
cleverly concealed routes from Russia. Not only 
that. I have it from an unimpeachable source— 
no less, indeed, than a retired lieutenant-colonel 
of Ghurkas—that almost all our leading profes¬ 
sional soccer players are subsidized from Moscow. 
Is this sportsmanship ? Is this British fair play ? 

There is worse even than that. I am informed 
on unassailable authority—my informant being 
an adjutant of Native Light Horse, and a very fine 
polo player—that at certain turnstiles at certain 
Soccer grounds in certain towns of the North of 
England—I name no names ; no names, no pack- 
drill, as we used to say in the old 41st of the Line 
—gold roubles are accepted instead of honest 
English shillings. Sir, when an Englishman 
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prefers a bit of tainted Bolshie gold to an honest 
piece of English silver, then I say the time has 
come to scrap this dastardly game and return to 
our good old native gentlemanly game of Rugger. 
We old Rugger players may have stamped upon 
each other’s faces, but dammit, Sir, we stamped 
upon them in a friendly spirit. We w r ere gentle¬ 
men. And so, I hope, the younger generation 
behaves. But Soccer—bah ! A namby-pamby 
game for the sons of grocers. Nobody minds 
having his face trodden upon by a gentleman, 
but by a grocer’s son—intolerable. I enclose 
my card, and am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Tollygunge.” 

The Nest, 

Great Barkington, Hants. 
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J. B. Morton 

The Hogsford Scandal 


D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Frivolity Theatre 
The Halma Crisis 


Edward Shanks 

Plain Words to the Government 





1 


[No daily newspaper can hit out harder , straight 
from both shoulders , than the N*ws-Chr*n*cle. 
Below is a leading article that should rouse the 
Popular Front to a white heat of effort. J. A. G.\ 

THE HOGSFORD SCANDAL 

it is an axiom that a people gets the Government 
it deserves, but, so far as we are aware, nobody 
has ever said that a people deserves no Govern¬ 
ment at all. The extraordinary situation created 
by the apathy of the electorate in the Hogsford 
by-election is without precedent, and will be, 
we hope, without sequel. No circumstances 
whatever can excuse a small poll. If all the candi¬ 
dates are equally disliked, then it is still the duty 
of the electors to return one of them to Parliament. 
When all is said and done we have to be repre¬ 
sented by someone, and Hogsford is England in 
miniature. Yet here at Hogsford we are faced 
with the unparalleled spectacle of a by-election, 
fought on the important issue of the Extension 
of the Franchise Bill, in which not one single 
vote was registered for any of the five candidates. 
Apparently nobody in Hogsford thought it worth 
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while to remember his or her responsibility as a 
citizen. The weather was fine. There was no 
travelling fair, such as lost the Socialist his seat 
at Wentworth Fiddlebury. And paid canvassers 
had combed the constituency with the usual 
offers of rides in motor-cars, theatre-tickets, 
chocolate for the children and so forth. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself had taken the trouble to 
visit the constituency, in support of two of the 
candidates, and had delivered one of his rousing 
speeches on the cowardice of the Government in 
not intervening in Mexico, Manchukuo, Lithuania, 
Bulgaria and the Lofoten Islands. Miss Helmer 
had given a Liberal Tea, Miss Upchurch a 
Conservative Dinner. There had been free 
outings to the seaside on more than one occasion. 
The town was plastered with posters. Leaflets 
were pushed under doors, or dropped, to the 
number of twenty thousand, from aeroplanes. 
No detail of the elaborate technique of modern 
electioneering was omitted. Yet, on polling day, 
in fine weather, not one single voter presented 
himself. Such discourtesy to the candidates 
becomes the more reprehensible when we realize 
that the Extension of the Franchise Bill, if passed, 
will confer the benefit, or, rather, the sacred duty 
of the vote, on boys of fifteen and girls of sixteen. 
One is almost tempted to the conclusion that 
Hogsford does not care one way or the other. But 
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the deplorable conduct of the electors is made 
even more disgraceful by the effect it must have 
upon those foreign countries which have lost, 
through lack of vigilance and public spirit, the 
inestimable boon of the ballot-box. For Hogs- 
ford was no mere domestic incident. The keen 
eyes of the dictators were watching. A big poll 
would have been like a swordthrust to them, 
wounding their pride and forcing them to estimate 
democracy as a living force. What must they be 
thinking now of a constituency which carelessly 
returns, as it were, nobody to Parliament ? The 
Government could, of course, give itself special 
powers to compel people to vote, but that would 
not be in accordance with our English traditions. 
It is more likely that the Mayor will be asked, 
merely as a matter of policy, to vote for one 
of the candidates, in order that his choice may be 
elected. 

Not the least astonishing aspect of the whole 
affair was the absence from the booths of all those 
who had been most active, both on the platform 
and off it, in support of one or other of the candi¬ 
dates ; the corps of officials who had expressed 
so loudly and so insistently for more than four 
weeks their adherence to one or other of the 
candidates. It is to be regretted that a certain 
amount of publicity has been given to the baseless 
insinuation made by one of the more irresponsible 
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daily papers. With a vulgarity hardly surpassed 
by the antics of a red-nosed comedian, this journal 
informed its readers that the officials of the various 
parties had been involved in an undignified 
brawl over the question of expenses and free 
entertainment on the eve of the election, and had 
abstained from voting as a protest. But the lack 
of civic spirit must be attributed to a less frivolous 
but an almost equally degrading cause. That 
cause is apathy, and the time has come for the 
introduction of some mild form of compulsory 
voting. As we have already said, the word 
compulsion is detestable in English ears, but if 
educated men and women do not appreciate the 
liberty which it is their privilege to enjoy, then 
they must be made to appreciate it. The business 
of the country cannot be held up indefinitely for 
want of members of Parliament. And we must 
not expect the various public-spirited women and 
party caucuses to go on selecting candidates for 
the people, if neither the people nor even the 
selectors themselves can be bothered to see the 
thing through. Is the Government prepared to 
sit idle while democracy dies of inanition? We 
hope not. 
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[Difficile est communia, etc. Yet how often the 
lofty tone of The T*m*s Theatre Critic (from whose 
page the extract following appears to he taken ) 
bewrays the dictum of the old Latin poet ! To deal 
with common and even vulgar topics without losing 
one iota of scholarship , dignity , critical acumen , and 
contact with the Absolute—surely that is a singular 
feat , though constantly repeated in the columns of 
our leading Organ oj Opinion ! J. A. G.\ 

Entertainments 
FRIVOLITY THEATRE 
“YOO HOO, SWEETS!” 

by 

Homer K. Minsky, 

Rube Scholtz, and 
Yips Feedlebaum. 

Music by 

Kleisch and Hamberger 

. EricTremayne 
. Reginald Framlinghame 
. Pamela St. Clair 
. . . Una Harcourt 

. Derek Rawlyns 
. Percival Rexborough 
. Neville Allington-Smythe 
. Una Sangazure 

2 75 


Socks 

Horse M’Ginty 
Sweets . 
Idaho 

Mick the Mule 
Killer Ceccetti 
Lousy 
A Doll . 
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croce’s familiar distinction between the 
aesthetic fact of expression and the practical fact 
of externalization, to which Paul Valery makes 
his equally familiar objection that imaginative 
intuition receives permanence only by the 
objective impact of sense-perception on the 
point d’appui, is so hackneyed that to the ordinary 
British theatre-goer it must be simply a weariness 
of the flesh. Might one not dismiss the whole 
question by saying that since there are no dupli¬ 
cates in actuality there must be essential differ¬ 
ences in intuition-expression ? One felt very 
poignantly at the Frivolity that judged in this 
connexion any “ affinities of the spirit,” as Henry 
James called them, are a mere will o’ the wisp. 

Interrupting one’s meditations on the pure 
aesthetic there seemed to be a considerable 
traffic on the stage last evening involving the 
peculiar esoteric brouhaha of the New York 
underworld, at which one assisted, as Phaedo said, 

r ore fi'ev ■ye/Viii'TfS', evlore oe SaKpiJovra. “ Guys ” 

were “ cooled off” or got “ the works,” “ dolls ” 
and “ sweeties ” whirled and scintillated in a 
bewildering phantasmagoria. The amorous and 
belligerent complications of Mick the Mule, Killer 
Ceccetti, an apparent femme incomprise named, 
oddly, Idaho, and other staccato personages of 
whom the Latin poet might justly have remarked 
“ Non omnes eadem mirantur amantque ” seemed 
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to be the staple of the entertainment, assisted by 
music of a shattering and reiterative nature. 
Fortunately our London stage supplies artists 
whose instincts may be relied on, to a large 
extent, to mitigate the overpowering crudities of 
a younger civilization. Mr. Tremayne, our 
leading Old Wykehamist of the lighter stage, and 
Mr. Rexborough, who stroked the Cambridge 
boat to victory amid such unforgettable scenes in 
1921, transmuted the blatancies of Socks and 
Killer Ceccetti into a more cultured formula 
a merveille , and Miss St. Clair, deriving as she 
does from one of our oldest county families, 
infused into the clangorous, rutilant character of 
Sweets, a “ doll ” of considerable personal 
attractions, frequently, so far as one could gather, 
“ soured up ” by a “ raw deal ” from somebody 
or other, a well-bred easy nonchalance which 
could not but compensate for many things. The 
decor is stupefying. 

It is possible that the homme moyen sensuel will 
find a great deal in this rambunctious—to coin a 
word—American musical play to amuse him. 
To anyone who holds, with William James, that 
Art is the expression of intuitions, it will come 
as a striking corollary to the Greeks’ axiom that 
from Art one ineluctably demands instruction. 
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[They have been warned. This evening paper , 
like the Skibbereen Eagle, has its eye on the 
Government. But where and what is this bright 
jewel in the Imperial Crown l I know nothing 
about Bongi-Boolaland. J. A. G.\ 

PLAIN WORDS TO THE GOVERNMENT 

it must, we suppose, be assumed that some 
coherent, if not necessarily wise, policy lies 
behind the announcement made last night by the 
Government on the position in Bongi-Boolaland. 
We think it a pity that the announcement should 
have been made through the mouth of so insig¬ 
nificant a member of the administration as the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. But his words 
must be taken as having behind them the weight 
of his more substantial colleagues. It is all the 
greater a pity that it is almost impossible to attach 
any definite meaning to them. 

Bongi-Boolaland, as was so well said by a 
former and more brilliant occupant of the office 
of Colonial Secretary, is one of the brightest 
jewels in the Imperial Crown. Its soil has been 
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fertilized by the blood of British soldiers and by 
the sweat of British settlers. Nowhere has the 
British ideal of progress more triumphantly 
asserted itself. Where once the elephant trum¬ 
peted to the solitude now may be heard the 
Empire Programme of the B.B.C., and where the 
savage and implacable Bongis once performed 
their grisly war-dance now may be seen Miss 
Jessie Matthews in her latest film. 

Here is a heritage passed down to us by earlier 
generations which must not be treated lightly. 
Moreover, the future of Bongi-Boolaland 
promises to be no less glorious than her past and 
her present. That depends, however, on the 
application of a wise policy now. We conceive 
that we are not stepping outside our proper 
province when we ask the Government to say in 
plain terms what that policy is to be. 

Certain general principles in the matter of 
colonial administration are part of our British 
heritage. The British race has been administering 
colonial possessions now for a number of 
centuries: it is no newcomer in the field. The 
examples of Stamford Raffles and the present 
Governor of the Wibble-Wobble Islands in the 
South Pacific stand out both to encourage and 
to teach their successors. 

But what the public most urgently demands to 
know is whether these principles are in fact being 
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applied in Bongi-Boolaland. The Government 
does not assure us that they are. Indeed, the 
most that can be gleaned from last night’s 
announcement is that the Colonial Office has 
adopted the attitude of Mr. Micawber and is 
waiting for something to turn up. 

This journal takes leave to inform the Govern¬ 
ment that this attitude will not be acceptable to 
the people of Great Britain. The name of Bongi- 
Boolaland is on every lip, and the country waits 
eagerly for the news that it has been decided to 
take a definite line of action. Let the Prime 
Minister make no mistake. He will not be able 
to escape from his responsibility in this matter 
by leaving the decision to a notoriously weak 
Colonial Secretary. This is a matter of Imperial 
interest. What, we must ask ourselves, are they 
saying in Ottawa and Canberra and the Cape—to 
say nothing of Delhi, Colombo and the Wibble- 
Wobble Islands ? 

The solution is clear. Bongi-Boolaland needs 
a strong man to enforce the policy which we 
have here presented in clear outline. Nothing 
else will do. The country as a whole is deter¬ 
mined that there shall be no more vacillation or 
tergiversation. The Government has before it a 
perfectly definite issue. Will it, or will it not, 
accept the policy which the British people 
demands ? If it does, it may escape at the next 
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General Election with something less humiliating 
than the complete rout which at present awaits it. 
If it does not, it will go down in ruin, to be 
remembered only as the feeblest Government by 
which this country was ever afflicted. 
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[From the organ-note of the following we evidently 
enter the precincts oj the Obs*rv*r once again—let 
us hope in a right and reverent frame of mind. I 
may add that Mrs. Hickupp’s Bill has since 
become law , this grave warning notwithstanding. 
Alas for the deafness of our legislators ! J. A. G.\ 

THE HALMA CRISIS 

XLV 

and what of the future ? 

XLVI 

Pusillanimity must go. There must be no 
more truckling to expediency. That such a 
policy has been adumbrated once again by a 
Government more inclined to chimerical specula¬ 
tion and to the formulating of inchoate hypothesis 
than to grappling boldly with what Schiller calls 
“ the Briareus-arms of the overbeetling Now ” 
we have, alas, good reason to apprehend. This 
must not be. We have envisaged before the 
possibilities of a policy of tergiversation. We 
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must, we cannot help but, deplore its re-emergence 
into the sphere of practicality. There must, we 
repeat, be no going back. “To go back,” said 
the elder Pitt, “ is to cease to advance.” On this 
we must be adamant. 


XL VII 

The way lies plain. Honour, prudence, and 
interest alike beckon us thitherward. Nor is it 
difficult to precognize disaster in what the 
Government’s present intention appears to postu¬ 
late. The laws of Halma are fixed by immemorial 
prescription and our inviolable heritage. To seek 
to vary them by a hair’s-breadth is to squander the 
birthright of a proud, great, and free people. 
That any such variation of the laws of Halma as 
the Government seems to intend is designed to 
make the game less arduous for the professional 
and leisured classes is a specious argument which 
will not for a moment deceive the clear-thinking 
people of this country. It is an oft-observed 
facet of the British genius that in the face of any 
crisis our countrymen preserve not only a cool 
unswerving courage, but an almost miraculous 
faculty of penetrating instantly to the truth 
behind the confused and whirling dust-clouds of 
diplomatic and political opportunism which be¬ 
muse and bewray less fortunate peoples. Nor, in 
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this hour when the laws of our national indoor 
pastime are thus threatened by an orgulous 
group of ideogogues whose iconoclastic nihilism 
is expressed with such cynical bluntness in Mrs. 
Hickupp’s Bill, will Britain prove unworthy of 
herself. Certain this is. 

XLVIII 

This, we repeat, is the hour. The man is yet 
to seek. We can no longer, in the words of the 
tormented Dane, persevere in that “ obstinate 
condolement ” which is “ a course of impious 
stubbornness.” The time has come to exchange 
imploration for stern admonition. It is our duty, 
and we dare not forego it, to warn the Govern¬ 
ment that any attempt whatsoever to tamper 
with a game whose every move is eloquent of our 
free, energetic, purposeful Island temper will be 
met by the inflexible resistance of our people. 
The laws of Halma must and will remain intact 
and immutable. We dare not fail in this. We 
have not failed heretofore. Fail we shall not. 
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The Abolition of Christmas 
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1 


[/need hardly point out the source from which the 
leading article following has been taken. The 
majesty of the style , the judicious gravity with which 
the case is weighed and concluded , the solemn music 
of the prose , reminding one of the finest sermons of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor , grandiose but never gloomy 
—surely the mighty voice of The T*m*s has rarely 
resounded to finer and nobler effect. J. A. G.] 

THE ABOLITION OF CHRISTMAS 

the appeal appearing in another column, 
signed by the Archbishop of C*nt*rb*ry, 
the Bishops of Ll*nd*ff and B*th and W*lls, 
and Sir Ethelred Gowle, M.P., in connexion 
with Mr. Grumble’s Bill for the abolition of 
Christmas, will give many thoughtful English¬ 
men pause. It is one of the peculiar virtues 
of our race that we cherish, with an affection 
perhaps not wholly sentimental, many of the 
gracious folk-traditions of our fathers which 
a bustling modern age deems fantastic. Each 
Hock-Tide at Hungerford the Tutti-men claim, 
and receive, the ceremonial kiss from the lips 
of the blushing but not unwilling fair. Each 
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year on the birthday of Disraeli the ruddy 
swains of Wookey wrestle with the greasy pig. 
As each Derby Day arrives to add its lustre to 
the encircling year the London Stock Exchange 
resounds to the time-honoured “ hip, hip, 
hurrah ! ” of its myriad members. There is a 

J 

rugged tenacity in our national character which 
will not willingly suffer such observances to be 
swept into limbo, and perhaps Mr. Grumble, 
the Bishop of B*rm*ngh*m, and those other 
Bishops and clergy who support his Bill, have 
yet to discover that to abolish the spirit of 
Christmas utterly will be to abolish something 
to which, in spite of their more reasoned judg¬ 
ment, many Englishmen are attached in greater 
or lesser degree. The recent manifesto of the 
National J*w*llers’ Ass*ci*tion is a further 
compelling argument in support of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s plea for a broad and cautious com¬ 
promise on this question before it is too late. 
The raison d'etre of Christmas is not to be 
found solely in the glowing pages of Dickens 
and Washington Irving. It is to be found as 
well in the glittering windows of Bond Street, in 
the less exclusive but equally decorative show¬ 
cases of Regent Street, in the rich draperies of 
Oxford Street, in the tempting delicacies dis¬ 
played with such profusion on the shelves of 
Piccadilly. 
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Mr. Grumble’s Bill undoubtedly embraces 
many features which will commend themselves 
to the sturdy commonsense of the nation as a 
whole. It is a practical Bill for a practical people. 
Abolishing Christmas as the picturesque but 
long-outmoded relic of more leisurely ages, it 
proposes to remove the day, its observance, and 
its name alike from the Calendar, earmarking 
instead one full day more for the nation’s business 
activities. As the Bishop of B*rm*ngh*m said 
at the Albert Hall, “ Folklore, however pleasing, 
must give way to Progress. From the very 
word ‘ Christmas ’ there breathes the ugly voice 
of Medievalism. We have long since learned to 
do without other festivals connected with this 
and that exploded myth dear to our uninstructed 
forefathers. Christmas must go.” In the face 
of such a clear, uncompromising statement the 
continued intransigence of the Vatican- —though, 
unhappily, such an attitude is only too notori¬ 
ously historic and sui generis —is very difficult for 
the normal intelligent man to understand. The 
inability, to use no harsher term, of P*pe P*us 
to fall into line with Mr. Grumble and the 
modern thought he represents has been remarked 
by Englishmen before—notably in His H*li- 
n*ss’s similar blunt refusal to do away with 
Easter in the interests of the City of London. 
His recent broadcast declaration that “We shall 
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continue to observe Christmas all over the world 
as a Major Feast of Christendom ” has saddened 
many advanced thinkers, notably Dr. I*ge, 
whose fearless attack on this unscientific and 
“ typically Roman ” attitude in an evening paper 
the other day summed up what thousands, not 
only of his clerical brethren but of the laity at 
large, are thinking. No doubt Mr. Grumble 
can do without the Pope. We in England are 
not accustomed to take direction in such matters 
from foreign potentates. Let England once 
abolish Christmas and the rest of the civilized 
world will follow our lead, as they followed it in 
the great days of Drake and Hawkins, Clive, 
Rhodes, and Barney Barnato. 

But, as the Archbishop of C*nt*rb*ry very 
cogently points out, the suppression of an 
obsolete observance need not necessarily mean 
the total eclipse of reasonable merriment—that 
merriment with which the true Englishman 
performs all his daily avocations, and which, as 
it were, is the natural corollary to those business 
activities which make him a leader. Medio 
tutissimus ibis. A former holiday devoted to 
business is not ipso facto a day of gloom, as the 
Archb*sh*p suggests; and the December 25th 
of the future, tentatively to be renamed “ Kipling 
Day,” will of itself suggest many ways of 
celebrating our national supremacy not incom- 
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patible with serious occupation. The elementary 
school-children of the country may, before 
beginning their lessons, spend an hour in folk¬ 
dancing and readings from the works of the Poet 
of Empire. Business men hurrying to the City 
may pause a moment with uncovered head to 
listen to the clear young voices of Girl Guides 
singing “ Land of Hope and Glory,” and resume 
their way with strengthened purpose. Clergymen 
may derive fresh inspiration to service by filling 
a December day, spent formerly in less practical 
pursuits, with Scout exercises, manly outdoor 
games, or the superintendence of those massed 
compulsory physical exercises by means of which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Government have made the 
British nation the model and envy of the entire 
world. Never was an Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’s plea for compromise on any burning 
question more timely; nor has such a plea ever 
been better set forth in language which, while it 
shrinks from any dogmatic or irrevocable state¬ 
ment of opinion, expresses broadly what every 
educated Englishman is feeling today. 
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[Stillmore cris de coeur of The T*m*s. J. A. Gl\ 

POINTS FROM LETTERS 

ICELAND’S EXAMPLE 

I was very much struck, during a short holiday 
in Iceland, by the lack of waste-paper in the 
streets. Even in towns where there were trams 
or ’buses there was none of that ghastly after- 
math which we have come to associate with 
Piccadilly Circus or the Bayswater Road. Would 
it not be possible in England to station boy scouts 
at prominent ’bus stops, with strict orders to 
remind passengers, on alighting, not to drop 
tickets on the pavement or in the street ? The 
boys could be trusted to carry out this duty 
courteously and tactfully, and in the event of any 
opposition being shown they could always 
summon the nearest policeman. In Iceland a 
man would rather put his cigarette-end or a 
match in his pocket than litter the streets. Why 
should England be behind Iceland in civic 
consciousness ?—Miss Ursula Hoope, Windy- 
ways Cottage, Ditchling. 
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OUR FRIEND THE HORSE 

Every lover of horses will be appalled at the 
state of affairs revealed by Commandant Agnes 
Cohen. Those who work for us during the day 
should be entitled to their night’s sleep. If the 
floodlighting of the beautiful Epstein figures on 
the new Folk-Dancing headquarters keeps the 
dray-horses of the Southern Railway awake, then 
some other means of illuminating the figures 
must be found. A light suddenly flashed through 
a stable door is one thing, but a continuous glow 
is another. Would it not perhaps be possible to 
move the stables to a district where there is no 
floodlighting, in the event of the authorities per¬ 
sisting in their callous campaign ? One need not 
be a philistine in matters of art to realize what 
tired horses suffer from the pitiless light—Miss 
Margaret Bratten, 3 Plimpton Mews, S.W. 

WHITE OWLS 

I have noticed that the white owls are tending 
to move northwards from Claypole Common in 
the direction of Elshanger. Nineteen years ago 
there were upwards of forty white owls on the 
Common, but this year I have counted only 
seven. What leads me to believe that they are 
migrating northwards is the fact that they are 
reported in increasing numbers round Elshanger 
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by my friend Sir Maurice Kedlicott, who was for 
many years curator of the Ornithological Museum 
at Runfold. It would be interesting to know 
whether this northward tendency is the result of 
building on the fringes of Claypole Common, or 
is merely a search for the insects which these owls 
pick from the branches of medlars.— Mr. Ernest 
Stevenson, The Buttery, Claypole Magna. 
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[“ To write about music” a composer once said 
to me, “you have to know about music.” Nobody 
knows more about music than Mr. Gowler. And 
nobody writes more about it. J. A. &’.] 

MUSICAL NOTES 

it has become almost a platitude to say that the 
development of modern music is away from a 
harmonic texture which was essentially romantic 
and towards a polyphonic use of symphony 
which is essentially realistic. There will be no 
more Berlioz but plenty of Glazounov. But 
serious music, even today, must be something 
more than an eccentric handling of a pentatonic 
scale and a rejection of schematic purity which 
would have made Reger or Riemann turn in their 
graves. 

Boguswurst, whose “ /Egyptische Frau ” was 
heard for the first time in this country last 
Thursday at the Arcadian Hall, is a rebel. He is 
also an explorer who has brought back strange 
news from the future. Those who expect from 
him the warm lyricism of Schumann or Men¬ 
delssohn, or the disciplined restraint of Mozart, 
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are alike doomed to disappointment. The open¬ 
ing discords, played on a cornet, warn the 
hearer at once that he is not to be flattered by a 
melodious beginning. Indeed, those who want 
a tune to whistle will be as disappointed as those 
who want a contrapuntal skein to unravel. But 
the cornet is succeeded by an instrument which 
not even Wagner introduced into the “ Flying 
Dutchman ”—an instrument, moreover, which, 
unless limited to a strictly realistic use loses 
all significance. For the only symbolism sug¬ 
gested by a blast on a foghorn is that the com¬ 
poser is even more fog-bound than the audience. 

Yet worse was to follow. Trays are banged, 
glass is smashed, bells are rung. One is left 
wondering why the audience is spared the last 
indignity of a squirming conductor in a comic 
hat. Turning to his programme the bewildered 
critic asks himself why the composition is called 
“ yEgyptische Frau,” when any other title would 
have been as appropriate. And, still bewildered, 
he reads that 

“ Boguswurst has renounced the ha^y 
sophistries of the romantic school and the cold 
precision of the classicists. All nature is his 
realm , and he sees the modern world as an 
uproar of sound. Out of this uproar he has 
striven to construct an answer to the riddle of 
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existence. This answer , this message he delivers 
in a downright manner. He seems to say , ‘ If 
violins and horns and harps will not speak for 
me , then whatever is to hand shall deliver my 
challenge.'' ” 

And, living up to his word, he writes passages 
for furniture and hammers and breaking glass. 
Clearly the new music needs a new critical 
apparatus. 

The difficulty in criticizing infant prodigies is 
to settle on a standard to apply. One cannot 
judge their first stumbling steps by the standard 
one applies to the confident march of a mature 
virtuoso. 

What can one say of little Martha Ringstrom, 
who, at two-and-a-half, attempts to play Bach ? 
Compared with other girls of her age she is 
probably a musical genius, but since she can 
hardly press down the notes, and has to rely on 
her mother to work the pedals, it is difficult to 
preserve an impartial attitude. The performance 
savours of sensationalism, if it be considered as 
music, and I hope this baby’s mother will tell 
her that a critic worth his salt is guided not by 
the age of a pianist but by the skill of the playing. 
This exploitation of baby-players, in so far as it 
is an honest attempt to enrich our experience of 
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music, is a failure. In so far as it is an attempt to 
influence critics, by making an irrelevant and 
sentimental appeal, it is an insult to the critic and 
a degradation to the player and all her family. 

On leaving the hall I ran into a colleague of 
mine, who said, “ Perfectly wonderful ! ” I said, 
“If you mean that, regarded as an acrobatic feat 
the thing was notable, I agree with you. But if 
you imagine that what we have just experienced 
has anything to do with Bach, I must differ from 
you. Why, the poor little thing could not 
stretch an octave.” A great disservice is done to 
music by critics who take these absurdities 
seriously, and waste their time and their readers’ 
time by writing about them. 






